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Alina of the Fold 


by manico_del_lume 


Summary 


What if Mal and Alina had run away from the orphanage to avoid the Grisha Examiners? 
Mal dies during the first crossing and Alina grows up in the fold. 


Coming to the Little Palace as an adult who is more used to interacting with volcra than with 
humans, Alina has to catch up and learn to detect the court's machinations - and the 
Darkling's - or risk being consumed by them. 

A story about coming back to humanity slowly morphing into a chaotic monster romance in 
which both parties think it’s their right to be the monster. 


The Little Ghost 


Chapter Notes 


Hi! I'm not used to writing fiction in English, so some parts of this will be a little off - 
like something that stayed a little too long in the shadow fold but somehow didn't get 
eaten. Enjoy! 


[Warning for death (not graphic), grief and references to passive suicidal ideation. | 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


The servants called them malenchki, “little ghosts”, because they were small, shy, and always 
found ways to disappear at the most inconvenient time. They hid in cupboards, between 
woodworm-infested tables in near-abandoned rooms, under the kitchen’s old marble sink. 


It was a special day in Keramzin. The orphanage rarely received guests, and this time there 
would be not one but three of them: Grisha examiners, coming to bring the gifted children to 
court, where they would train to join the Second Army. The servants and older kids had spent 
most of the previous week rearranging chairs and tables, dusting old shelves and cleaning the 
floors. Mal and Alina had then many opportunities to escape Ana Kuya’s reprimands and 
explore old rooms. They found tarnished mirrors, moth-eaten clothes, and many beautiful 
things that still looked fit for someone important. Even a princess, maybe; Alina had very 
little idea of how princesses actually looked like, but that didn’t matter. In those old rooms, 
she was queen and the dust was her world. Her knight Mal promised to keep the volcra away: 
no Heretic would ever come to tear their country in two. 


Still, dread clung to Alina like a shroud. She wasn’t safe, she knew — something terrible was 
about to happen, something that would upend her life once again, and she had had enough of 
finding a home and then being torn from it. This time, she would bring her home with her. 


Running away was easier than breathing. Alina and Mal knew how not to be noticed by 
adults and kids alike, and they were better at it together than apart. Alina could disappear for 
hours, fall asleep on a creaking chaise or on a dusty windowsill in one of the upper floors, but 
somehow she would wake finding Mal’s head nestled next to her elbow. No matter where she 
hid, Mal always knew where to find her. 


Only when the fold stood before them did their resolve start to waver. The endless wall of 
black was still too distant to feel real, but close enough for fear to start creeping into Alina’s 
thoughts. They could run, they were faster than most kids their age, and they were smarter 
than their age too, she was sure; with Mal, she could hide from everyone. But where could 
one hide in a place where shadows had eyes? 


Mal squeezed her hand. “We can do this. Together.” 
And so they did. 


In the following years, Alina would learn that one good thing about the Unsea was that by 
and large it stayed still. Yes, people tried to cross it all the time, but aside from the inherent 
messiness of death by volcra, very little changed. All she needed to mark Mal’s grave was a 
blade laid down on the white sands and she would always find him, even in the dark. Despite 
everything, they had a bond that transcended even death. 


Later, she would reason that she had no way to know. Yes, she had been stabbing blindly in 
the shadows, but the monsters already had their claws in both of them when she lit up for the 
first time. She couldn’t be sure her knife was the reason Mal didn’t make it, there had been so 
much blood already. 


Somehow, knowing she would never have an answer felt heavier than carrying the blame. 


The first days were the hardest. 


She was lost then, alone in a world of nothingness so thick it spoke of making itself thing. 
Her light would sputter, go out, and come back a little too late — those were the days she 
gained most of her scars. 


At some point, she managed to reach the banks of a stream. She didn’t know whether the 
water was safe to drink, devoid as it was by both plant and animal life, but it couldn’t 
possibly hurt her more than she already was, could it? Maybe it could; maybe it was poison, 
and deep down she kind of hoped it was, that it would numb her and slowly put her to sleep, 
and — no. She didn’t deserve to be alive, but if she was to leave this world, she wouldn’t do 
that away from home. In any case, she needed water. 


She had always liked to look at maps back at the orphanage, and she was old enough to know 
that rivers lead to the sea. If she followed the stream, she'd find her way to a place where 
people didn’t have claws and ate bread instead of human flesh. She could find her way out, 
and then? She knew what kindness people held for orphans, at best born out of pity. It looked 
like toleration on good days and jeers and bruises on bad ones; now that Mal was gone, it 
didn’t feel bearable anymore. She was alone, and she was dying, but at least the volcra 
weren’t laughing at her all the while. They were beasts, and beasts weren’t cruel, just hungry. 
Alina understood hunger. 


Then there was the matter of the light. It came from nowhere and everywhere all the same, 
and in the fold it protected her from harm in a way no power could outside. The bullies at the 
orphanage wouldn’t be so easily intimidated; the light would only mark her as even more of a 
freak. And it felt — it felt better than running in the meadow. It felt better than draping herself 
in one of those old shawls found in a forgotten room, turning herself into a queen and the 
rickety chair in a throne. It was real, and it was hers. She wouldn’t give it up for anything, not 
even sweets. 


She also couldn’t leave Mal behind. It was her fault he died; the least she could do was stay. 


The stream wasn’t that far from the main crossing route and its two ends, Kribirsk and 
Novokribirsk. Its surroundings were littered by wrecks, some ancient, some new, all perfectly 
preserved in a perverse museum of human foolishness. 


With time, she would learn that skiffs from West Ravka were most likely to carry better, 
fresher food. With time, she would learn where to wait, where the crossings were more likely 
to go awry. With time, she would learn how to pace herself to arrive to the skiffs unseen, right 
after everyone was dead and right before the reek of death became unbearable. 


With time, she made an art out of scavenging. 


As a gash in Ravka’s main artery, all kinds of good spilled into the fold, lost to all humans but 
her. Alina found jewels bearing the symbols of long-forgotten noble houses, terrible weapons 
in all their deadly uselessness, and sugar, so much sugar she could ever have an use for, more 
sugar than an orphan from Keramzin could ever dream to see in her life. 


The most valuable of all, though, were the books. From novels to encyclopedias, there was 
everything she needed to pass the time and learn about the world outside when she wasn’t 
busy scavenging. 


In those quiet moments, she gathered old torn sails and clothing (sometimes brightly colored, 
sometimes plain; the brightly-colored ones were always sturdier), found a place in the belly 
of a skiff that held at least a promise of coziness, and made herself comfortable on the 
floorboards. Then she would make herself a small, floating orb of light and read until sleep 
overtook her. 


She learned about history and Ravka’s endless wars. She learned the names of plants, traced 
the illustrations with her fingertips, and copied them onto scraps of paper as to create her own 
personal meadow. She learned that sex was talked about in radically different ways between 
novels and encyclopedias, and that she didn’t know what to make of that discrepancy. She 
learned that villains were very fond of giving speeches that got them killed. However, the 
books she was most drawn to were always the ones about astronomy. From her home — yes, 
she had started to think of the fold as her home, how could she not when Mal was there? — 
she couldn’t see the stars, but she felt their absence keenly. They called to her, and she called 
back, light at her fingertips. 


It was while reading a book about the nature of light that a realization dawned on her. There 
was more to stars than their light, and there was more to light than its radiance. After two 
years of steadily keeping her light on, her first attempt at making herself disappear from 
mirrors felt like trying to turn herself inside out, same as a sock, but after two days of practice 
she could make her reflection flicker. A week later, she managed to make herself actually 
invisible; in two weeks, she could reliably keep the illusion up while walking. 


(It was not the only trick she practiced. It was, however, the one that scared her the least.) 


Invisibility wasn’t that useful in the fold, but something from before drew her to it anyway. 
Maybe she deserved to disappear; maybe not seeing her reflection was a relief. She had been 
told many times that she wasn’t pretty, and she didn’t know what that meant anymore, but she 


knew that she was grub-pale and stained like an old napkin — and if most of her scars were 
hidden by the clothes she stole, they were still there, like the bones. Humans in illustrations 
didn’t have bones like that, like they were just waiting to come out of translucent, thinning 
skin. 


She looked wrong. She looked halfway, like something stuck on the verge of becoming. She 
didn’t want to look anymore. 


With that, it all came rushing back. She didn’t know how living humans looked anymore. She 
hadn’t talked with anyone but herself in years. She hadn’t felt the sun — the swn — in so long, 
and it was carving her up from the inside even as its light sustained her. 


Alina fell to her knees and started sobbing. 


The first surprise had been the sounds. She had expected the light, and expecting the glare 
didn’t make it hurt any less, but she hadn’t realized just how strongly she had been 
associating noise with death, with a massacre happening. Market days in Kribirsk, however, 
were just alive. Goats bleating, merchants selling pitayas, giggling children that didn’t even 
question bumping into something invisible — 1t was too much, and yet Alina didn’t know how 
she could have possibly survived without it for so long. 


The second surprise had been the blurring. She didn't remember the world being like that, but 
she could think about it later. For now, the outside was bright and sunny and that was enough. 


On her way to the town’s main square, she snatched a bread roll from a cart. Her heart 
pounded loudly in her ears, but no one saw or noticed. The crowd was becoming thicker, 
however, and as soon as she got the chance she sneaked into an alley and climbed on a roof. 


For a moment, only for a moment, she considered dropping her illusion. She had had enough 
time to understand what her light made her, and what that could mean for her country and her 
home. She remembered what Ana Kuya had said about being Grisha. The greatest way you 
could serve the King. An honor. 


She turned the roll in her hands. Who needed honor when they could have freedom? 


Sitting on the rooftop, invisible in the sunlight and biting into a warm, stolen roll, she 
laughed. She laughed and didn’t stop until people started to turn their faces up in confusion. 
The people of Ravka were always looking for a Sun Summoner to make the country whole 
again, yes, and what of it? 


Alina Starkov was no savior, but she could become an amazing ghost. 


Chapter End Notes 


"Alina of the Fold" explores what happens to the story of Shadow and Bone (novel) 
when the main character very much doesn't want to destroy the fold. I think I'm going to 
base myself mostly on book canon because that's what I know best, but for the 
worldbuilding and minor characters I'm going to use parts from the TV show as well - I 
kind of mix them up in my head anyway. 


Let me know what you think! 
The next chapter will switch to first person past, as it does in the book (and which is 
easier for me to write). 


A Lure of Light 


Chapter Summary 


I was the Sun Summoner: I knew the fold like I knew my own pockets, and the volcra 
knew me. 


Chapter Notes 


Thank you all for the comments and kudos! I loved reading your theories and the 
support meant a lot. 


In "A Lure of Light", we see what Alina has been up to in the years following "The 
Little Ghost", and witness what initially seems to be just another ordinary evening in 
Kribirsk - if not for a series of choices that will end up affecting the future of Ravka. 
Alina is now around 20, and despite her love for the fold, her home is increasingly 
starting to feel like a limitation. 

I hope you like it! 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 
I stood at the edge of one of the many docks in Kribirsk, clutching the handle of my decoy 
lantern. This time I would really need to have a word with Ruby. 
“No Grisha. My contact must have told you.” Or, at least, should have. 
“My son... they’re going to take him away! He’s not even six!” 


I could see that. He was so short he didn’t reach my waist, and would have looked even 
shorter if not for that mass of dark curls, which reminded me of — 


I shook myself off, returning my gaze to the woman in front of me. 


“Listen — I won’t help Grisha escape the draft. It’s not that I don’t sympathize, it’s that I don’t 
want Second Army people to suddenly become very interested in my business.” It was that I 
was a coward and hypocrite who should have died more than a decade ago. With the 
comforting, timeless presence of the fold at my back, it was almost too easy to forget how 
long ago my first crossing had been, and I only longed to hide back into the darkness alone. 


The woman looked down, shoulders drooping. “He hasn’t been tested yet. They can’t know. I 
swear!” 


“You don’t need my help, then.” She could do it the legal way. The legal, highly unsafe way. 
“T can pay. I can —” 
She tried to pass me a satchel and I held up my free hand to stop her. 


“Yes. You can pay. With that money, you can pay for both a /egal crossing and safe passage 
to Novyi Zem.” 


“Miss Starkov, please, I — They’!l hurt him. They’ll take him away —” She was crying now. 


I hated when they did that. That was why Ruby did the talking part of the job and I just 
thought about the crossing. I had never really learned how to act around people, much less 
comfort them. Other people, I tried to remind myself, but even in my head it didn’t sound 
convincing. 


“He’ll be fine,” I tried, voice shaky. “He won’t have to worry about volcra or Kerch slavers 
seeking Grisha among refugees, and — and he’|I always have clothes that fit him and food —” 


“T don’t want to!” the boy balled his tiny hands into fists, and I felt the breeze stirring around 
me. The woman paled. 


“That will put you in danger.” No point to lying about that. 
“T’m not going.” He stared straight at me with big hazel eyes, full of resolve. 


Maybe because he reminded me so much of Mal, or maybe because I was tired of being a 
parasitic hypocrite, or maybe because I understood what it meant to be a child and not want 
so deeply, I said, “Fine.” 


The woman started thanking me profusely. I ignored her, unspooling my rope. 


I threw her an end. “Tie this around your waist.” We were just tying our own nooses, nothing 
more. 


I had done this kind of crossing hundreds of times by now, and it was always the same after a 
while. My clients would somehow find my contact among all the charlatans in Kribirsk who 
promised safe passage, and Ruby would direct otkazat'sya to me and usually turn away 
Grisha, maybe to send them to Arken Visser, the man who fancied himself as “the 
Conductor” and who was definitely going to get killed by a volcra or some Second Army 
henchman sooner than later. (That was if I didn’t destroy the noisy monstrosity he drove in 
my house myself, and if he kept sending people after me, I’d be tempted to wait for him to be 
inside.) 


When the woman and her son were both ready, we started our descent towards the Unsea. 


As far as I knew, I was the only one who could find an actual safe path through. To keep 
things interesting for me and whomever might be following — I had no doubt the last one had 
been Visser’s doing — said path was never the same. 


We reached the edge of the fold, and I lit my decoy lantern. The woman behind me gasped. 
“One should never —” 
“Children’s tales.” A lie. That was how I got my trackers killed. 


I adjusted the rope and removed my glasses. Growing up in the fold didn’t come without side 
effects, and aside from my unusually sickly appearance for an active powerful Grisha, it had 
also messed with my eyesight. It hadn’t been that much of a surprise: I had spent many years 
looking only at things that were near to me due to the limited range of my light. I didn't feel 
like anything was amiss while I was inside, but in the sunlit world, everything further than a 
few paces was distractingly blurry. 


I stepped into the darkness, and my clients followed. The decoy lantern made just enough 
light to make sure we didn’t stumble on the dunes or trip on our own rope, but it was 
completely useless to repel volcra and perfect to signal exactly where I was. Perfect to ensure 
that anyone who tried to mimic me would be quickly dealt with. 


I was the Sun Summoner; I knew the fold like I knew my own pockets, and the volcra knew 
me. I hadn’t figured out what made them recognize me — if it was my scent, or if they could 
feel the power brimming under my skin, waiting — but I didn’t even need to summon 
anymore. I could wander alone in the dark for hours and they wouldn’t come for me; I could 
bring a few intruders from one side to the other and they still wouldn’t dare cross me. Even 
beasts could learn. I avoided their nests and they avoided me in turn. 


All of that was convenient for me and significantly puzzled my clients. According to Ruby, 
the tales around me were gaining a life of their own. Some of them talked about a living saint 
who led people over the white dunes following a magical rope, others spoke of a holy man 
who saved kids from wrecked skiffs with the help of his blessed lantern. All of them were 
ridiculous, and the idea of people praying to me made me want to go sleep and not wake up 
for a year or two. 


I refused to let the woman pay me. They were going to need all the money they had to make 
it to Novyi Zem and stay there safely, and I hadn’t helped them cross just to hinder them right 
after. I didn’t need the money that badly, not yet, but I was tempted to take it anyway just to 
make the woman shut up. I didn’t deserve her gratitude, and the idea of a story about Sankta 
Alina the generous, who helps Grisha children escape the clutches of the Darkling coming 
back to me made my skin crawl. 


I already knew how talking to Ruby would go. I'd tell her to never do that again and then she 
would a few months later, because she was a good person at heart and cared about children, 
and I would turn the desperate parents away because I couldn’t afford attracting that kind of 
attention. 


Well, it was done now. I’d better lie low and not go back to Kribirsk for a little while. 


Back in the nearly-intact skiff I slept in, I dug into my trunk, scattering botanical drawings, 
astronomy notes, and anatomical volcra sketches (that had been a weird phase) on the floor to 
find the maps underneath. Taking a break from being the ferryman of Kribirsk meant that I 
finally had the time to be Alina Starkov, only mapmaker in all of the Unsea. 


Picking an old hobby back up had something cozy about it. I traced the fold on the best map 
of Ravka I had, and even there it looked like a wound. An empty place, a flaw in an 
otherwise perfect work, because the fold was all but empty. Where the world outside had 
villages, the fold had nests; where the world outside had forests, the fold had wreck clusters; 
streams and rivers were the same the world all over. 


My own maps of the Unsea were incomplete, the northern portion in particular had several 
empty swathes: I had been busier and busier with my ferrying work in the last few years. I 
just wanted to not be as surrounded by death as I had been, for my living to depend on people 
surviving the crossings instead of being eaten. Maybe it was foolish to hope — 


I sighed and sat on the floorboards, looking at the paper all around me. First, a visit to Mal’s. 
It was only fair. 


It had been a terrible idea. 


I was used to being alone, but what I needed the least now was to be alone with my thoughts. 
I couldn’t stop thinking about the boy and his mother, which was just silly — I had only 
thrived, if one could call it that, because of other people’s deaths, Grisha included. How 
many Grisha were dead because of my inaction? Death was my companion, following me in 
the darkness as I stepped around mass graves from another age, and I wore it like a cloak 
every time I left the house. So why did the thought of it sting so much? 


That line of thinking was going to get me nowhere, and in the silent darkness there was 
nothing to distract me from it. If that didn’t end soon, I was going to strike up a conversation 
with a volcra. 


Speaking of volcra, up north they were clearly less used to my presence, which made them 
bolder. One of them — probably the closest thing they had to a teenager — had been warily but 
unsubtly following me for at least half an hour. I summoned the light for the second time that 
day, and the young volcra fled with quick flaps of its leathery wings. 


“Things are going great! Thanks for asking!” I shouted to its disappearing silhouette. 


Yes, it was definitely time to get out. 


Chapter End Notes 


The Crows won't play a part in this fic (I mostly follow book!canon when it comes to 
the timeline), but I found the concept of "the Conductor" too fascinating not to include it 


here as well. 


Let me know what you think! 


Our Human Eyes 


Chapter Summary 


Purpose?, | thought, and smiled. I hadn’t prayed exactly, but the Saints had answered 
anyway. 


Chapter Notes 


Warning for potential slaughter of the English language and/or electromagnetism, as I’m 
not English and I don’t speak physics. 

Hope you like it! And thank you so much for the comments and feedback - they mean a 
lot. 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


The aimlessness was going to kill me. I was used to having a purpose, to being at least in the 
presence of other humans most of the time, and now I craved it more than I had ever craved 
sugar as a child. I wasn’t a child anymore, and couldn’t simply be content with wandering 
unseen back and forth between the same two towns, stealing sweets and ill-fitting clothes. 


Ferrying was useful. Ferrying filled the hours of my day with something meaningful, if 
sometimes unpleasant. I still couldn't say I was used to humans, but the loneliness was 
making me realize that maybe I liked to be around them more than I previously thought. 
Ferrying had also taught me a lot about people, and being able to navigate human society just 
a little had meant access to everything I needed but couldn’t steal, like information or even 
my glasses. 


I had paid a Fabrikator in hiding to make them for me, light and functional — rounded lenses, 
metal for the thin frame, bone for the temple tips — and they had been costly, yes, but the 
hardest part had been finding the deserting Grisha to begin with. He had still looked at me as 
if I were something wrong and corrupted, as if he could read my history and lies on my skin. 


Money was easy; people were not. 


I usually avoided coming close to the Fjerdan border, as snow was only nice as long as I 
didn’t have to be in it for hours on end. I could warm myself up well enough, but Fjerda was 
Fjerda, and I wouldn't call my power unless I absolutely had to. It would make for a funny 
story, though — the Sun Summoner evading the draft, criminals and slavers just to die at the 
hand of some random Fjerdan soldier with a gun. 


I decided not to think about the other option, but that only worked until the third evening. 


The first thing I spotted was the thin plume of smoke, a pale gray stain rising over the 
treetops into the twilight sky. The neverending fir forest felt haunted around that hour, and I 
could almost feel fairies and woodsprites dancing at the edge of my sight. Among the silent 
snow, the smoke felt so out of place, so human, that it called to me. 


It reminded me of many stories I had read time and time again — stories about mysterious 
witches living in the forest, about runaway Grisha building small hidden villages near the 
border, about Sankta Magda and her mysterious hut. I set out to follow it. 


A circle of men laughing, eating by the fire, the crackle of the flames mixing with the harsh 
sounds of the Fjerdan language. They were camped around a wagon, draft horses resting by 
the side. One of the men was running his hands through the fur of his dog — no. Not a dog. A 
white wolf. 


Tsenulf. 
Driiskelle. 


Cold seeped into my bones. What had looked like a normal, human scene now made me think 
of people dancing over a mass grave, joy infused with purposeful cruelty. 


Purpose?, 1 thought, and smiled. I hadn’t prayed exactly, but the Saints had answered 
anyway. 


The two wolves would be the hardest ones to deal with. I could easily sneak past any human 
who relied on eyesight over their other senses, as most humans did, but years on the streets of 
Kribirsk had taught me what did and didn’t work on stray dogs. There were many reasons I 
slept in the fold and never on the streets, and they didn’t all have to do with Arken Visser or 
the Second Army. 


I willed the light to cloak me from sight, then slowly spun some of it into a ball and threw. It 
landed soundlessly by the closest /senulf. The wolf stirred, sniffed it, found it uninteresting, 
and closed its eyes again. 


No, that won t do. | knew I had chosen the right wave for the outer shell, or the wolf wouldn’t 
have seen it, but maybe it wasn’t bright enough for him? With my human eyes, I couldn’t tell. 
I nudged the ball again. The wolf rose, sniffed the ground with suspicion, then finally put his 
snout right through the ball and yelped. 


The more I understood my power, the more I thought that "Sun Summoner" was a reductive 
term. Not only because I summoned starlight, the sun being only the closest star, but also 
because so much of what answered my call was unseen. Visible light becomes phantom 
becomes heat. It was all about stirring it in slightly different ways, finding the "invisible 
colors" that didn't belong between violet and red. Some of them were visible to animals but 
not to me. Some of them, wound tighter or looser than my eyes could see, burned like 
lightless flame. Death was a color too, even though I mostly tried to not think about that. It 


helped me to think of light as a pool of water, my power in sync with the many different 
kinds of waves on its surface. 


Alina Starkov, Ravka’s weirdest Tidemaker, 1 thought while repeating the process with the 
other Jsenulf. They were trained for battle and bearing pain, which meant they wouldn’t make 
a terrible fuss out of something that had already disappeared and that only burned a little — 
but that would incapacitate their noses just enough. 


By the time I had finished, I was sweating and my face ached from grinning. It was a terrible 
idea and I still had time to go back. 


I started weaving a heat spear instead. 


Sound was what I had less control on, but when I finally walked into the clearing, the men 
were still making enough noise for the wolves not to notice me too much. Hopefully. 


One step. Two. The snow meant that they’d be able to track me easily once spotted, which 
was just one more reason to back out. Three. Maybe the wagon would be empty. Maybe I was 
mistaken and these people were not Driiskelle at all. Four. I should have stayed in the fold. 


I reached the side of the wagon, laying a hand on the cool wood. The rattle coming from the 
inside spoke of chains, and that was all I needed to know. As I slid near the door, one of the 
wolves turned towards me. It growled, yellow teeth sharp and ready — 


The man by the /senu/f’s side stared right through me and sighed. “Nila!” 
Nila-the-wolf turned back obediently, invisible untidemaker immediately forgotten. 


Still, the man kept looking around with suspicion. After a little while, he rose, picked up a 
ring of keys, and went towards the wagon’s door, muttering in Fjerdan all the while. I 
flattened myself against the wood as he opened the door, then slid inside right after him. One 
of the main advantages of having grown up sickly and small was that I could fit almost 
anywhere: space required very little of me. On the other hand, I had almost no physical 
strength to speak of, so when the man finally closed the door, pocketed the keys and stepped 
towards the prisoners, I threw the heat spear at his head. 


He didn’t even manage to scream. He fell forward and I caught him by his coat, stumbling 
but still slowing the fall. My disguise fell apart, but now I really couldn’t afford noise. 


I knelt on the wagon’s floor, ignoring the filth and smell. Someone gasped, but I didn’t look 
up, and rummaged in the man’s — the corpse’s — pockets until I found the keys, then turned to 
the prisoners. There were eight of them, only two of which wore stained kefta. All of them 
had their hands tied over their heads, chained to a bar on the wagon’s ceiling. They were 
looking at me with a mix of confusion, wariness and hope. 


I lifted a finger to my lips. “Shh,” I said to the nearest Grisha, and didn’t bother holding back 
my smile at his startled face. 


“What are you?” 


We were now standing in another clearing, sorting supplies and seeing to the horses. I slipped 
the compass I had just found — broken, probably by the impact of a bullet — into my pocket 
and stood, turning to the woman near me. She was tall, pale, and looked striking even in 
peasants’ clothing: the perfect image of what Ravka would expect a Sun Summoner to be. 


“What do you mean?” 
She eyed me with suspicion. “I’ve never seen a Grisha do what you do.” 


I shrugged. “I’ve never seen one do what you did either.” I had no idea a Heartrender could 
stop two hearts with a single gesture. It certainly made me think twice every time I turned my 
back to her. 


She stepped closer, lowering her voice to a threatening whisper. “They may believe you, 
because they’re not Corporalki, but Jam. J know what you did to that Driiskelle in the wagon. 
You melted his brain from inside his skull. You’re no Heartrender.” 


I stared at her for a few seconds, the heartbeat she was no doubt carefully listening to loud in 
my ears. 


“T never said I was one.” 


I sat down on a fallen trunk, the cold of it seeping through several layers of clothing. The 
bark was rough under my fingers, sticky with sap. 


“So?” When I said nothing, she repeated, ““What are you?” 
I took a map of Fjerda out of my bag and started unfolding it. “A mapmaker. Of course.” 


She looked at me with murder in her eyes. Maybe I overdid it; her hands did look 
threateningly twitchy. 


“A deserter.” She hissed unnecessarily. 


Thats what you get for freeing Second Army people, you fool, | thought, and pointedly 
avoided looking at her while she stormed off to the other side of the clearing. 


Really, when I had only seen two kefta, I hadn’t realized that all of the Grisha in the wagon 
but two were still part of the Second Army, just in disguise. I had heard of Grisha’s 
judgmental elitism all my life, and it seemed I was going to witness all of it in person until 
we reached Ulensk, which, the map reminded me, would take us at the very least two other 
days going south-east. I might just start singing (very loudly, very off-key) out of happiness. 


I felt someone sit down on my right. I turned and saw Nadia, a dark-skinned girl with braided 
hair and a Tidemaker’s kefta. 


“Don’t mind Katya,” she said, “She’s a human amplifier, she doesn’t trust strangers. It’s not 
an issue back at the palace, but it is here — she says last time she met a Grisha in hiding he 


tried to kill her and take her bones.” 


Nadia had kind, warm brown eyes and a beautiful smile. I didn’t want to look away, but I did 
anyway. “Does it happen often?” 


“What?” 
“Grisha wearing other people’s bones.” 


“Saints, no!” She laughed nervously. “At least, not in the Second Army. The Darkling would 
never allow it. You know, he’s a human amplifier too.” 


I stared at the frozen fir needles by my feet. It all lead back to him, didn’t it? 

“What is he like?” 

“He... how do I explain it.” She shook her head, but she was smiling. “I can’t. You’ll see.” 
“Will I?” I said, slightly shrinking away. I’d really rather not. 


“Of course you will!” I turned, and found myself a breath away from Marie’s beautifully 
embroidered Inferni kefta. I had been so distracted I hadn’t even noticed her. “He must be in 
Ulensk too right now.” She sat down on my left, eyes full of hope. 


“Yes — he was headed to Kribirsk last we heard, but with so many Grisha stationed here not 
sending reports, he must know of the recent Driiskelle raids. He’ll get here himself! Or send 
someone,” explained Nadia. 


“T just hope it’s not Ivan,” Marie said, scrunching up her nose. 


I put the map back in the bag, careful not to let my own drawings show. If they saw the very 
detailed map of the fold I had with me — or the anatomical volcra sketches — they’d surely 
have questions. I really shouldn’t have brought the volcra sketches with me to begin with; of 
all my childhood pastimes it was second in weirdness only to “building tiny altars to the 
Black Heretic’, but I’d feel lonely without pieces of home with me. 


“T don’t know if I should,” I tried to explain, hoping the fear wouldn’t show on my face, “I’m 
a deserter after all.” 


“Are you serious? Come on! You can’t desert if you’ve never been tested,” assured Marie. 


“You shouldn’t listen to Katya. Besides, you saved us — her too. You’ll be a hero!” said 


Nadia. 


They put their arms around me, forcing me to get up, and started walking toward the other 
Grisha, chatting excitedly. I only heard half of what they said, my mind still stuck. 


He was headed to Kribirsk last we heard. | thought back to the boy and his mother, to the 
docks on the edge of the fold, to the woman’s suspicious insistence that no one could 
possibly know her son was Grisha but her. I shivered. 


Unfortunately, I was still human enough to need supplies like everyone else, which meant I 
needed to find someone to steal from. My original plan had been to lose the other Grisha in 
Ulensk, once I was sure they were relatively safe, then go back to Kribirsk to resume with the 
crossings and not to give Visser the satisfaction to think a volcra had finally eaten his only 
competition. 


Now that I knew the Darkling was probably there, that didn’t feel like an option anymore. It 
was hard to tell with Nadia and Marie’s borderline hero worship, but I had spent a few 
months spying on Kribirsk’s encampments when I was fourteen, and I knew enough about 
commanding officers to doubt that the Darkling would change plans just for some missing 
subordinates near the border. 


If he was in Kribirsk, it was perfectly possible that the story of a certain Alina Starkov 
recently helping a Grisha escape East Ravka would reach his ears, and with time that could 
become a serious problem. 


Besides, I had to admit to myself that I was in no hurry to flee. Kribirsk and Novokribirsk 
were dreary towns, I was realizing, with inhabitants feeling the weight of the looming fold 
and travelers praying for safe passage to distant saints. Everyone there was either lost, 
desperate, or both. Here, despite the cold and the Driiskelle fresh in everyone’s mind, the 
atmosphere was different. I wasn’t used to spending my days around people, especially 
people I didn’t need to hide being Grisha from, but I found that I didn’t mind the change at 
all. 


Yes, sometimes the Second Army people were elitist and judgmental, but that was mostly 
Katya being insufferable as people of all kinds sometimes were, and I had to listen to a lot of 
stories about the Darkling, but at least they were radically different from the usual tales of an 
unnatural, cruel monster. 


Marie and Nadia’s enthusiasm was infectious, too. I had never really had friends aside from 
Mal; even my relationship with Ruby was inconsistent and always strained, either by work 
concerns or my lies. But maybe — maybe I could imagine a future version of myself that was 
their friend, too. 


When I looked up at the sky in the evenings, constellations were there to greet me, bright 
among the snowy branches. Used as I was to a starless sky, its mantle strewn with jewels kept 
taking my breath away. Stars. My stars. 


For the first time in years, I felt alive with possibilities. 
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Ulensk had the bearing that liminal places sometimes had, empty and on edge at the same 
time. The closer we got, the more I felt uneasy. Something about the forest itself was calling 
me back, telling me to go north and then east, toward the endless permafrost of Tsibeya. I 
didn’t understand that call, and I had no intention of following it. If I wanted nothingness, I 
had safer places to go to. 


The atmosphere between us had changed too. Even Marie and Nadia had a seriousness to 
them I was unaccustomed to, and Katya kept glancing at me with an unreadable expression. 
Of course, I thought, they’re in the army. Soldiers. It had been easy to forget back in the 
forest, even after seeing them slaughter a group of men — I could hold my own in a fight as 
well, and I was no soldier. 


Just think what you could do if you didnt have to hide what you truly were, a voice in my 
head said, and I quickly tried to think about something else. It was not the time for unhelpful 
fantasies. 


However, my vague half-truths about “heat manipulation” could only hold for so long. For 
now, Nadia really seemed to believe I was just an odd Inferni who had chosen to specialize in 
a very unusual branch of the small science, the way Fabrikators and Corporalki could 


specialize in certain materials or activities. Marie, being an Inferni herself, thought 
differently. 


“You must be something in between,” she had said, “there’s a girl back at the palace, a Tailor, 
who has a little of both Fabrikator and Corporalki abilities, but isn’t actually either. Maybe 
you’re something like that, just for summoning!” 


It made sense to look at it that way. I could start fires, turn water into steam, create weak 
gusts of wind by manipulating heat, but I couldn’t control any of them, just their source. 


It was a shame I couldn’t believe to my own half-truths myself and stop worrying about our 
only Heartrender finding out what I was. It was surprising she hadn’t already — or that I 
hadn’t been caught dropping my invisible disguise by the whole wagon. 


I needed to leave, but where to? I didn’t want to go back to the fold just yet. The idea of 
hunting Grisha hunters was appealing, but for that I’d need to use my powers while trying not 
to be caught both by the Driiskelle and the Grisha. Was I really good enough for that? 


Suddenly, I felt very tired. I could think about that later. 


There had been a time, as a young teen, when I had wanted nothing more than to belong 
somewhere. Sometimes, I would cry myself to sleep thinking that my life had been 
irremediably ruined: I had spent years stealing from wrecks while kids my age played 
together, learned together, made friends, and fell in love. They lived, and I was always going 
to be stuck at the age I was when I entered the fold, because that was where my social skills 
had stopped. I had retreated into the dark out of fear while the world kept walking, merciless 
and uncaring of the kids who fell behind. 


I had been wrong, of course. Only a fourteen-year-old could ever think that fourteen was too 
late. That hadn’t stopped me from spending a long summer spying on the Kribirsk 
encampment, wondering whether I should find a way to lie about my identity and enlist in the 
First Army. I would have had a place. I would have been horrifically trapped, forced to obey 
orders that went against my nature. 


Some days, when I felt braver, I would near the Grisha tent, watching soldiers in their 
brightly-colored kefta as they talked and trained and /ived more than I ever could. I would 
never get too near, I feared a Corporalnik would sense my heartbeat and get suspicious, but 
still I went, day after day. Many times, I thought about getting tested: I knew they’d take me 
in as one of their own; I knew, and yet I never went. Even there, I would be different, trapped. 
I knew what they wanted from me, and I knew I wasn’t strong enough to do it — destroying 
the fold, now that was just nonsense — but more than anything, I was afraid they’d find a way 
to make it work. What if I was wrong, and I could? I couldn’t take that kind of chance. 


It took me years to find an uneasy peace with the fact that I would always be kind of odd, 
awkward, scratching my life in the margins of a book while everyone else got to be in the 
text. It didn’t make me lesser. I loved what I was, and I didn’t need to belong with other 
people when me and the fold had each other. (With time, maybe, I’d find a way to believe 


that even while talking to other people, while looking at strangers go through their normal 
lives.) 


Despite not having spied on the Grisha tents in more than half a decade, despite having seen 
the Grisha pavilion thousands of time in the distance while doing business in Kribirsk, I still 
found it hard to breathe when we got to the entrance. 


There were a lot of people talking. Nadia was hugging someone, tears in her eyes, while 
Marie was led to the Healers’ tent. Wrist pain since the capture, I remembered distantly, as if 
underwater. Thats never a good sign for a Grisha. 


I wanted to disappear, to fade into the ground, but I couldn’t, not now, not with so many 
people around me. I needed to run. 


I took off my glasses. I would need them if I wanted to fight my way out, and there wasn’t an 
easier way to remind myself I couldn’t. There are smarter ways to do this, | thought, trying to 
ground myself. 


Once I succeeded, I slowly made my way toward the edge of the crowd. 


The Grisha mostly paid me no mind. Maybe they thought I was an otkazat'sya who had ended 
up in the wrong place, maybe they thought I had somewhere else to be, and I had no intention 
of making them think there was something amiss. I was going to walk away with purpose and 
certainty, and no one was going to notice. I wasn’t going to give them any reason to believe I 
was running away. I just needed to breathe. Slowly. In and out, like a special ferry between 
two cities at the edge of a sea that was not a sea. 


Suddenly, I couldn’t. Something was squeezing my chest from within, my lungs — 


“Where do you think you’re going?” I heard Katya say as my vision went black. 


I woke with a start. Katya was nowhere to be found, but a stern-looking man in a 
Heartrender’s kefta was staring at me with contempt. 


“There has been a mistake,” I said, weakly. 
He kept glaring at me. “You will not speak unless asked to.” 


Great. Did they decide which Corporalki got to be Heartrenders based on how dreadful and 
conceited they were? 


After a few minutes, I was forced to get up and led inside the tent, and the unfairness of the 
situation struck me like a blow to the stomach. Just as I had wished for many years, I was 
going to finally see how the Grisha tent looked like from the inside, but only as a prisoner 
and without even really seeing it because I didn’t have my glasses on. 


Despite that, there was no mistaking the irrefutable proof that I had just made the worst 
miscalculation of my life. 


Rich rugs were soft under my feet, people lounged on cushions drinking tea, and at the end of 
the long, carpeted aisle, there was a table on a raised dais. At its head — a black, high-backed 
chair? An ebony throne? 


Upon it lounged a human-shaped black stain. 
The Darkling was in Ulensk. 


The Heartrender and a group of charcoal-clad oprichniki led me toward the dais. I kept my 
eyes on the carpet all the while; I just really wanted to merge with the ground. Slightly ahead, 
Nadia was recounting what had happened to her, how her and Marie were captured on what 
had been their first assignment outside the Little Palace. I didn’t see or hear Marie; maybe 
she was still in the Healers’ tent. 


When Nadia got to how they were freed, I flinched. She referred to me as a “powerful 
Inferni”, which in another time would have made me laugh, but now all I felt was dread. 
There was no way I could prove that; I needed to get out of here as quickly as possible, but 
without making them think I was a threat or a fraud. That wasn’t going to be easy when I 
didn’t really understand what exactly they were keeping me in this tent for. If they had 
somehow realized I had smuggled a Grisha, surely I'd already be dead? 


“Tvan,” said the Darkling. 


“Moi soverenyi.” The Heartrender bowed, then neared the dais and turned to the side, facing 
both me and the throne. He was still glaring. 


Oh, so that was Ivan. I understood Marie now. 
The Darkling turned to face me. “Now, what do you say, Alina Starkov?” 


I started, then made my way to Nadia’s place just as she joined the Etherealki on the side of 
the tent. If I had to do this, I had to at least be able to see him well. 


When I raised my gaze, my first thought was that he was too young. I was bad at reading 
people’s age, but the Darkling didn’t look much older than I did. He had a sharp, beautiful 
face, black hair, clear gray eyes that glimmered like quartz — and he was staring at me with a 
cold, assessing gaze. 


“T don’t have anything to add.” I didn’t want to add anything, I didn’t know what to say. I 
was finally here and I only wanted to get out. 


Ivan seemed to find even that answer offensive. Maybe I was supposed to say moi soverenyi 
too? Well, I wasn’t going to. 


“A powerful Inferni. Heroic,” the Darkling said, in the tone I would have used to say boring. 
“So our traitor has had a change of heart.” 


Of course. Of course he had known all along. 


“Yes. I know of the young Squaller you helped cross from Kribirsk, condemning him to the 
fate you just worked to free my soldiers from.” 


Several people from the sides of the tent gasped, and I suddenly realized that there were no 
others talking around me, not anymore. There hadn’t been for at least a few minutes, I just 
hadn’t noticed, focused as I was on my own fears and Nadia’s words. Everyone was listening 
now, and I could easily imagine Nadia’s betrayed expression. 


“Worry not, we caught up with him in Novokribirsk. His kidnapper has been appropriately 
dealt with.” 


“You mean his mother,’ I snapped, then regretted that immediately. He was probably 
enjoying this. 


“His rightful home is the Little Palace. As would be yours.” He tilted his head. “Were you 
tested as a child?” 


“No.” My hands were shaking and I didn’t know what to do with them. 


The Darkling looked at Ivan for a moment, who nodded. When he gazed back at me, 
something cold had shifted in his expression. “Where are you from?” 


“Kribirsk.” And Novokribirsk, and a hundred places in between, but a partial truth was not a 
lie. “I grew up on the streets.” 


Whispers rose all around me, even a laugh. I was close enough to see one of the Etherealki by 
Nadia’s side roll her eyes. 


“Quiet.” The Darkling barely seemed to raise his voice, but the command sliced through the 
crowd all the same. 


“You have nothing to add.” He sounded vaguely amused. “Explain how you freed eight 
chained Grisha while the Driiskelle were alive and awake, then.” 


Invisibility. For a moment, I considered putting on my glasses, then decided not to; this was 
not the right moment to flee or fight. Running away later would be easier... but only if I 
didn’t reveal my invisibility. I was effectively backed into a corner. 


I could only think of one way make it out alive and with a chance to flee. I could hide a small 
omission under something they’d no doubt find more relevant, but after all these years, after 
all the work I had done to avoid this, the very idea pained me. J should just let them kill me, I 
thought. That was what I had done every time I imagined this scenario in my head, the tragic 
loss of my life saving the fold from myself forever, over and over. But now that I was here, 
small and pathetic out in the sunlit world, I didn’t want to die like this. I couldn’t. 


I might as well have some fun making the Heartrender squirm before we got there. 


I raised my chin, stared straight at Ivan and said, “I sneaked onto the wagon.” Come on, tin 
soldier. 


He bristled. “One doesn’t simply sneak —” 


The Darkling put up a hand to silence him, but I still answered, “Prove I’m lying then! That’s 
right. You can’t.” 


That wasn’t quite enough to provoke the Heartrender to kill me on the spot, but Ivan still 
looked miserable. Jf only I still had my glasses to savor the moment. Then I turned to the 
Darkling again, and regretted it. He no longer looked bored and distant, but instead stared at 
me as if I were a shiny curiosity he might kick aside with his boot. 


“Did you also sneak through the fold?” His cool voice held less sarcasm than I expected. 


“Of course not.” I took a breath, willing my expression to remain serious. “J walk through it 
at a leisurely pace and make sure my location is accurately known to the volcra.” 


The tent filled with nervous laughter, and I could imagine the horrified looks. The Darkling, 
however, only looked thoughtful. His eyes slid over me from head to toe and back again. 
Then, only then, the corner of his mouth curled up. He turned to Ivan, who nodded with a 
dejected expression. Jrue. 


I expected more questions, some incredulity or scorn, but instead the Darkling rose from his 
chair and descended the steps. This was a mistake. Maybe he was still going to kill me? I 
wished he would; I wished he wouldn’t. In any case, I was pretty sure he could also do that 
from a chair. He came to a halt in front of me and I didn’t back away, even as almost 
everything in me wanted to. Distantly, as if underwater, I felt on the verge of remembering 
something important. 


“We’ve wasted enough time. Hold out your arm.” 
Well. There it went. 


I held out my left arm, trying not to shake. My whole body felt too light and too heavy for me 
at the same time. 


“Push up your sleeve.” 


I did, half wondering what he thought of the faint, claw-like scars, or of the lack of deliberate 
scarring people marked crossings with. 


My last coherent thought before his hand encircled my wrist was that he could crush it so 
easily. (Wrist pain since the capture, that’s never a good sign for a Grisha, my brain echoed 
unhelpfully.) After that, everything receded. A call rang through me, pushing aside my fears 
and thoughts and fatigue until nothing remained but its question, it and my power rising to 
answer. 


For a moment I considered pushing it down. But what for? It felt good. It couldn’t hurt me. 


I answered. 


The tent filled with shining sunlight, the air shimmering with heat. I could feel the shock of 
the crowd, the awed silence as I lit up for them. For him. His gaze, I couldn’t bear the weight 
of it, it was as if he was burning through me — 


He released his grip. I stumbled as my light receded, and the Darkling caught me up against 
his body. 


“T wonder what it’s like when you want to add something,” he whispered in my ear. 


I felt empty, a numbness born out of confusion and fatigue filling every space the call had 
freed. With the little awareness I still had, I noticed that the hand that hadn’t been holding me 
was holding a knife. 


“What —” I blurted. 


He beckoned to one of his personal guard, sheathing the knife. “Take her,” he said, and 
handed me over to the oprichnik. In another place, in another time, I would have done 
something in the face of being handed over like a sack of potatoes. I had, when older kids at 
Keramzin had thought they could just push or carry me around. I had, when rude men in 
Novokribirsk had thought that picking me up was just a funny method to make me get out of 
the way on a crowded street. I had, when in the fold — when in the darkness I — no, I wasn’t 
going there, but after two decades of existing in a small, frail, inadequate body, I knew how 
to make up for its failings. 


Even as I was led outside the tent, I said nothing. What would be the point? If I wanted to get 
out of this without going insane, I needed to pick my battles. 


The Darkling had never visited Kribirsk during the summer I had spent spying on the 
encampment, and that had been a good thing, because I itched to steal his coach the very 
moment I saw it. The Darkling’s coach was a huge black carriage led by four black horses, its 
insides cushioned in black velvet, suns in eclipse cut into the glass. It was so black it was 
obnoxious. I wanted three of them, and it was a shame that horses weren’t suited to the fold 
and that carriages weren’t the best choice on sand, because I could totally see myself riding 
around on the white dunes in that. 


I had put my glasses back on just to admire it from a distance. Ivan sighed and dragged me by 
the arm toward it. 


Later, sitting in the Darkling’s coach while being stared down by Heartrenders and oprichniki 
alike, I allowed myself not to sink into despair. I was alive and hadn’t had to give away my 
invisibility, not explicitly, at least. There was a chance the Darkling had figured it out, but he 
wasn’t here now, and I only needed a moment. An opening. 


Then, by the time they’d realize I was gone, I would already be on my way to the fold — and 
once I was in, they’d never see or hear of me again. 
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The staring was becoming uncomfortable. The soldiers around me didn’t have much to look 
at but me, true, and I was the shiny discovery of the day, but I wished they’d do just about 
anything else. It didn’t help that I wasn’t used to being around people in cramped places for 
so long. 


Had I had more space, I might even have enjoyed the ride. I certainly had nothing against 
watching the countryside from a carriage window while seated on velvet cushions, but doing 
so while being glared at by Ivan for hours on end was significantly less relaxing. They hadn’t 
even let me sit by the window. 


After a while, even Ivan seemed to tire of staring at me and started glaring at his own boots 
instead, vaguely fidgeting with something hanging from a chain at his neck. A claw, maybe? 
Not a volcra’s, of that I was sure, but that didn’t tell me much. 


The other Heartrender kept looking at me like he wanted to talk. I made the mistake of 
making eye contact. 


“T’m Fedyor, and this 1s —” 


“Tvan. I know.” I didn’t need to be introduced twice. This was probably rude, but I was too 
tired to care. 


“And that’s Ivan’s Sherborn bear claw, which is an amplifier. Amplifiers are —” 


Really? “I know,” I said again. 


I took my head in my hands, trying not to scream. I didn’t want to talk. I didn’t want them to 
look at me. I didn’t want their best attempts at awkwardly ignoring me. I wanted to be eating 
apricots alone on a roof in Kribirsk while admiring the fold from a distance, but even just the 
floor of a wrecked skiff would do. Just not this. 


I could at least make an effort. 
“What I don’t know,” I continued, “is what the hurry is about.” 


I had meant to make a run for the fold at the first occasion, except the occasion had never 
presented itself. Surely we’d have to stop somewhere before reaching Os Alta. 


“Your power could be the key to opening up the fold — or maybe even destroying it,” said 
Fedyor with what was probably meant to be an encouraging expression. “The fold has been 
doing our enemies’ work for centuries, and Fjerda and Shu Han won’t just let that happen. 
It’s only a matter of time before they know a Sun Summoner has been found.” 


Yes, and whose fault is that? | thought, but didn’t say. 


“So I’m going to be a prisoner in Os Alta until I destroy the fold?” I sunk my fingers into the 
cloth of the ill-fitting red kefta to keep myself from clawing at my own skin or someone’s 
eyes. The lack of opportunities was making me want to create one, and no matter how useless 
Heartrenders were against invisible targets, I couldn’t see that ending up well for me. 


“You’re under the Darkling’s protection,” said Fedyor. 


“The Darkling doesn’t take prisoners,” added Ivan, still staring at his boots as if they had 
offended him. 


That last one was probably an exaggeration; he was just annoyed he hadn’t been allowed to 
kill me. Well, for the matter, I was too. 


“Why didn’t you get tested?” Fedyor looked genuinely confused. “When you discovered 
what you were, I mean. The Little Palace is the safest place in Ravka, and —” 


“That’s the Shadow Fold.” 


Everyone in the carriage, oprichniki included, was looking at me as if I had just said the 
world’s most unfunny joke. I hadn’t even realized I had said that out loud. 


After a few moments, Fedyor laughed. “Of course. Anyway, why? You wouldn’t have had to 
suppress your power there.” 


“Have I?” 
Ivan and Fedyor shared a look. Ah, so they were calling me ugly to my face now. Got it. 


“T’m sorry I assumed. I had never met a young Grisha who needed glasses before,” explained 
Fedyor. “Maybe a Healer at the palace could...?” 


He meant well. I knew he did, but the implication that I wasn’t enough as I was still stung. 


“I’m fine.” I looked out of the window, sunset staring back at me. “Just strange, I’m told.” 


I had to have fallen asleep at some point, because next thing I knew, I was jolted awake by 
the carriage coming to an abrupt stop. Blearily, I looked at the Heartrenders in front of me, 
who seemed as confused as I was. 


I sat up straight, adjusted my glasses and kefta — it was surreal to be wearing a whole one for 
once instead of colorful corecloth scraps — and tried to look out of the window, but the 
oprichnik on my left stopped me. 


The coach door flew open and a soldier ducked his head in. 
“There’s a fallen tree across the road,” he said. “But it could be a trap. Be alert and—” 
Here ’s the opportunity, I thought, half-drowning in screams and the sound of gunfire. 


Everyone but me left the carriage to fight. The Heartrenders made it clear that I was to stay in 
the coach and not make a sound; they seemed to think I was too valuable to be of help or 
some similar nonsense. Fedyor had at least been kind enough to give me a knife, just in case. 


I sighed, made myself invisible, and got ready to spend a few very boring minutes with some 
of the most stressful noises in the world as background. I couldn’t get out. The moment I 
opened the door, I would get shot; it was surprising the bullets weren’t reaching me even 
now, and I didn’t want to test just how much kefta could resist rifle fire. Jf only I had found a 
way to master lifelike illusions before getting myself in a situation like this. 


The door on my left flew open to a Fjerdan man with a wild, yellow-bearded face. 
A Fjerdan man with a shaved head opened the door on my right, knife raised high. 
“Driisje!” both of them shrieked. 

They looked at the empty carriage and then at each other with clear confusion. 


I stifled a laugh and followed one of them out of the coach, on the side closest to the trees. 
The battle was still ongoing as I sneaked through the underbrush into the wood, pricking 
myself on a vine of arctic bramble in the process. 


I stopped to take in my surroundings. I couldn’t see anyone looking in my direction, but a 
pair of Driiskelle had abandoned the battle to search the woods. Their bags seemed heavy, it 
would have been such a shame if someone happened to steal their supplies. I shook my head, 
smiled to myself, and slowly neared them, the knife Fedyor had given me ready in my hand. 


One of the Driiskelle held a bloodied blue kefta under his arm like a trophy. 


Some days, I would go deep into the fold, far enough from the common crossing routes that 
no wrecks littered the sands, that no volcra could be heard flying overhead. There would be 
nothing but silent sand as far as my light could reach. 


The stellar corona is an aura of plasma thought to be hotter than the surface of the star itself, 
I had read in an astronomy book. /t is best seen during a total eclipse. 


On those days, I would fall to my knees onto the sand and burn. 


Never for long, no, because I wasn’t made for it, and the closest corona was impossibly far; I 
could call upon them but I wasn’t myself a star. With time, I learned that heat spears were 
more practical, tamer alternatives, if slower and less powerful. 


Striding out of the wood onto the road, the blood of two Driiskelle fresh on the blade of my 
knife, I thought that maybe it was time to wear that crown again, for a little while. 


(It looked like —) 


(Impossibly white and snaking out of my hand in a flash. The heat was enough to — I would 
be sunburnt afterwards. I wasn’t in the fold. I had forgotten that darkness could be a balm, 
too, but today there would be only light. It hit another Dritiskelle. Driiskelle as leaves on the 
ground. Alive green-young then charred brown, some not yet dry but writhing like worms.) 


(In the air, a cool hand, and I was back home, darkness around me like walls, like a promise 
of sleep. My knees were weak. I only needed to find my way back to a wreck, and then I 
could rest.) 


(I let my hands fall at my sides, and let the light escape my grasp.) 
“Are you hurt?” 


I blinked. I was sitting on the ground, I was not home, and there was no starlight crown or 
shadow wall in sight. The Darkling was here, followed by a group of Grisha riders. 


I mistook you for the Shadow Fold, 1 almost said. I said nothing instead, and that peculiar 
feeling of being on the verge of remembering something darted through my mind again, 
leaving nothing in its wake. 


The Darkling dismounted in a fluid movement and walked toward me, then stilled, as if 
waiting for permission. I had instinctively raised my hands again, ready to strike. I lowered 
them, just as a noise from the bramble thicket reached my ears and — 


A crack through the air, like thunder. 


The Fjerdan assassin that had been trying to attack me was lying on the forest floor, body 
sliced in two, a dark wisp of smoke fading in the air above it. He had been close enough that 
some blood had sprayed on the kefta I was wearing. 


“Can you stand?” 


I didn’t answer. Couldn’t. A jumbled mess of how did he get so close, could I do that, and 
even shame, this was the nicest thing I had ever worn was clouding my mind. There was a lot 
of blood, too. 


“Look at me.” The Darkling was kneeling by my side now, between me and the corpse. 


He helped me up and I tried to focus on his face, but I couldn’t stop staring at the dead man, 
at the blood pooling on the leaves. The scene looked very different from what I was used to 
seeing: death by volcra was messier. When a volcra tore out a person’s limb, the wound was 
never linear; what I saw now was almost unnaturally even. 


I found my voice again. “The corpse isn’t a problem, I’ve seen plenty of corpses. It isn’t even 
that bad of a corpse. It looks very neat, I mean, for a corpse.” I was rambling. That wasn’t 
going to make him think I was doing fine. Was I doing fine? “Well, not the part with the 
spilled guts. But —” 


“At me.” The Darkling took hold of my chin this time, firmly but not without gentleness, 
until I was looking back at him. I noticed with distant relief that he was wearing his riding 
gloves. 


I had always found eye contact to be vaguely unnerving, but it was an entirely other story 
with him, so I stared at the fur lining of his kefta instead. It did look better in black; it looked 
so soft, I just wanted to run my hands through it. 


(His hair looked soft too. I tried not to think about that.) 


My relief was short-lived. The Darkling led me toward the horses — his was black, of course 
—and went to confer with his captains. From what I understood, some of them were to stay 
with the carriage as a decoy and some of them were to “follow the Sun Summoner to Os 
Alta”. The whole situation made no sense: he couldn’t possibly be so detached from reality to 
expect a street rat to have had riding lessons. 


I was shivering. I was about to fall over. Next to me, the Darkling’s horse looked solid and 
calm, but I knew nothing about horses — that could as well have meant it was about to kick 
me. I stepped back and turned to the riders, noticing with surprise that I recognized some of 
the faces. Marie waved, and Nadia was staring at me with something that looked like awe. 


I waved back uncertainly. 
“The girl?” I heard Ivan ask. 


He and Fedyor looked relatively unharmed, but Fedyor’s kefta seemed to have had a rough 
time. 


“Rides with me,” said the Darkling. 


Finding emotionally taxing travel arrangements for his prisoners had to be one of his favorite 
pastimes. With shaky hands, I slipped my glasses into the folds of my borrowed kefta. It 
wouldn’t help anyone if I lost them because of some overly nervous equine. 


A few minutes later, what had been left of the charred tree had been cleared from the road. I 
looked at the Darkling’s horse again and barely kept myself from jumping back when it 
snorted. 


“You killed half a dozen Driiskelle in the span of a few seconds,” the Darkling said, coming 
up beside me, “and you’re afraid of a horse.” 


“Tt could kill me by accident.” Or maybe out of pure spite. Did horses feel spite? 
“It won’t.” That seemed to be the end of the argument for him. 


He helped me onto the horse. My legs almost failed me in the process, and even seated as I 
was, I felt precarious. 


“You overexerted yourself.” He slid up behind me and kicked the horse into a trot. “You 
should rest.” 


I was going to say that such a thing was at odds with my current situation, but it only took me 
the time to register that I wasn’t about to fall over to my death to fall asleep against him. 


The sunlit world kept reminding me that I wasn't meant for it. 


As I remembered from my days in Keramzin, and as I knew on some level but rarely thought 
about, normal humans living under the sun were awake during most of the day and asleep 
during most of the night, but after more than a decade spent predominantly in the darkness, 
my sleep cycle had nothing circadian about it. 


It had been easy to adjust to the average human schedule back before Ulensk, both because I 
was less tired and because I was less of a prisoner, but the strain of it was catching up with 
me: I would spend good portions of the day asleep on a horse and restless nights awake in my 
bedroll. The nights weren’t silent enough for my taste, and I hardly got any sleep when I was 
supposed to; after all these years, any kind of noise in the darkness still set me on edge. I 
missed the silence. 


At least, in the evenings I had someone to talk to. 
“Heat manipulation?” Nadia asked me the first evening, sitting down near me. 
“Uh.” I had made her look like a fool in front of her general, hadn’t I? “Sorry about that.” 


“You’re not.” She elbowed me lightly. She was, somehow, smiling. “Come on, you can lie 
better than that.” 


“I’m afraid not. I’m only a decent liar when it comes to lying by omission.” 
“How many things are you hiding right now, then?” 


I looked up at the starry sky and thought back to the neverending expanse of the fold. 


“A country’s worth,” I said, feeling somehow lighter. 
Nadia laughed. “I wouldn’t expect anything less.” 


Marie also came by later, apologizing. She apologized a lot, I found out — for pressuring me 
to share what my power actually was, because she had seen how dangerous it was for me to 
be open about it, and for a lot of other things that definitely weren’t her fault. At least she 
accepted my (slightly more convincing than before) apology for lying. 


I fell into a sort of routine. Every evening, I would eat with Nadia and Marie, and we would 
talk just as we had before Ulensk. They told me about the beautiful gardens of the Little 
Palace, about practicing their summoning by the lake, about the time they got caught 
sneaking into the kitchens. The main difference from before was that they wanted me to tell 
them about the Darkling, which felt... weird. Despite everything, I didn’t have much to say. 


The idea of talking to the Darkling still scared me, and he didn’t acknowledge me at all aside 
from waking me when it was time to dismount, so I wasn’t going to either. I once asked 
Marie and Nadia if the Darkling could just make people fall asleep whenever he wanted; that 
would have explained a lot of things. 


“Maybe?” Marie had answered, with a shrug. “I’ve never spent so much time around him.” 
“He could ask a Heartrender to do that, in any case,” Nadia had said. 


When we talked about him, I often felt the weight of his gaze on me, but when I looked in his 
direction, he was always looking somewhere else. 


On one of those indistinct days, I was dozing off on the horse when the Darkling said 
something I couldn’t make sense of. 


“T didn’t get around to thanking you.” 


I blinked, my eyes adjusting to the morning light, and waited for him to elaborate. He said 
nothing, and before I could argue myself into thinking I had imagined everything, I asked, 
“For what?” 


“Not making me chase you down through half of Ravka.” 
I turned to look at him. “I thought about it. I’m still thinking about it.” 


I didn’t understand why I wanted him to think I was still trying to run. Even I knew that 
wasn’t necessarily true anymore — I was curious now, which thrilled me and scared me at the 
same time. I wanted to see the palaces everyone kept talking about. I wanted to witness actual 
Grisha lessons and I wanted to learn to cut people in two with a gesture, too. I could still run 
away anytime if I needed to, what was there to lose? 


I only got a ghost of a smile in response. 


That evening, I was sitting on the floor of a broken-down barn, watching as the grouse one of 
the Darkling’s men had killed was roasted over the flames. I was talking about 
inconsequential things with Nadia, and we laughed about them, as one did after an exhausting 
day on horseback I definitely hadn’t slept through. If everyone was having dinner, I felt like I 
was having grouse for breakfast. That made Nadia laugh again, and she put an arm around 
my shoulders. We might have had just a little kvas; if one wasn’t supposed to drink it, what 
did they bring it for? 


I wasn’t drunk, I didn’t think so — not that I had ever been drunk before — but I did feel 
weirdly warm. 


Abruptly, the Darkling stood and walked over to us. I couldn’t read the expression in his gray 
eyes, but in the firelight, his black kefta seemed to ripple. He looked like a ghost from 
another time, something ancient and eerie. 


“You know. I noticed,” I told him. I felt lightheaded. 
He raised one eyebrow. Nadia turned, as if she had just realized he was there. 
“T mean. I’ve noticed that you’re tall,” I continued. “You don’t actually need to loom.” 


That half-smile again. He sat beside me, and for some reason Nadia chose that moment to 
leave. I watched her as she joined Marie and her Heartrender friend, who was apparently 
named Sergei and kind of thought I was a fraud. 


“Who’s Mal?” 
I froze. 


I turned to look at the Darkling slowly, as if I feared he would strike me; in a way, he already 
had. My heartbeat felt so loud all Corporalki in the barn had to be staring at me. However, 
there was no anger, no judgment in his gaze. 


I let out a shaky breath. “How do you —” 

“You talk in your sleep.” 

“T —” IT swallowed. My mouth felt dry. “My friend. He’s dead. I killed him.” 
I averted my gaze at that. I wouldn’t watch his reaction. Couldn’t. 


He slid an arm around my shoulders. After a few moments, he shifted so that his bare palm 
was resting on the nape of my neck, and I felt that sense of calm and power flow through me. 


We stayed like that for a while. Could he feel my breath evening out, my heartbeat and 
thoughts slowing? He was no Corporalnik, but somehow I knew he did. 


“Did he give you that?” His voice felt softer, closer. 


I had been rubbing the scar on my palm without even realizing it. 


Distantly, I wondered what everyone else in the barn was seeing, but with his touch it was 
hard to think, much less think about anyone else. 


“No. Maybe.” I closed my eyes for a moment. “It was the first time we — I — the first volcra 
attack. I don’t remember, but that was when he —” I opened my eyes again when I felt the 
Darkling take hold of my hand and trace the scar with his thumb. That was distracting. “I’m 
full of these, anyway,” I added, unsure why. 


“You didn’t kill him, then,” he said after a while. 
“T didn’t save him. It’s kind of the same thing.” 


If he had something to say about that, he didn’t share. Instead, he asked, “Why did you 
hide?” 


I met his eyes. That was the question I had been dreading. Now, with this... connection he 
was keeping open, there was no way he didn’t know that, and he was asking anyway. There 
was nothing in his gaze to suggest he found anything amiss about the situation. 


There were many ways I could answer. The instinctive truth, which he probably suspected, 
was that I valued my freedom. I wouldn’t hand him that, not so easily. Hope was a fragile 
thing, and I wouldn’t let him walk all over it with a soldier’s ideas of duty, of owing 
something to a country that had done nothing but hurt me. 


I looked away first. “It’s what I know best.” 
I could handle being called a coward; cowardice kept people alive. 
“Once we destroy the Shadow Fold, no one will have to suffer the way you have again.” 


I flinched and shifted away, putting a little distance between us. He let his hand fall and let go 
of mine; it felt like a crossing. 


“My great-great-great-grandfather was the Black Heretic,” he continued. “As the Darklings 
before me, I’ve spent my life searching for a way to make things right. You’re the first 
glimmer of hope I’ve had in a long time, Alina.” 


Yes, and he was crushing mine, but I couldn’t tell him that. 


He extended a hand. I didn’t take it, and I saw something like anger or maybe hurt cross his 
eyes for the briefest moment. 


“What about him?” I asked. “The Black Heretic, I mean. Why did he create the fold?” 


An impassible mask was back on his face. “They say it was a mistake. An experiment born of 
his greed, maybe his evil —” 


“TI know what the stories say,” I snapped. “Sorry. I was wondering — never mind.” If I kept 
pushing, he would know there was something wrong with me, if he didn’t already. 


When he spoke, however, he wasn’t looking at me. “It was a time when Grisha were hunted, 
even in Ravka. That they usually leave out of the story.” 


We didn’t talk again until we reached Os Alta. 


Chapter End Notes 


You (mortal, lowly Tidemaker) put an arm around my Summoner’s shoulders because 
you consider her a friend? Then I (immortal, gorgeous, most powerful Grisha in Ravka) 
am going to deliberately upset her to achieve the same purpose. This is a normal and 
healthy human interaction. Just watch me 


Alina only keeps falling asleep on the Darkling because her sleep schedule is messed up, 
or because he’s making her. Not because deep down she recognizes him as the maker of 
the fold and therefore Safe, Perfect For Nap. Of course not 


As usual, let me know what you think! 


On Cracked Shells 


Chapter Summary 


Alina, living alone: I’m broken, alone and forever excluded by society because of my 
past; I yearn for humanity but I may never reach it 
Alina, living among humans: ...rules don’t apply to me though 


Chapter Notes 


We're in Os Alta! Finally. 
This chapter will be on the shorter side, especially compared to the one I'm completing 
now. I hope you like it! 


I wanted to flip the dynamic of Genya and the Darkling constantly talking treason 
around a baffled naive Alina by having her do that first; I think it's funnier and there's no 
reason for this version of Alina to respect the Ravkan monarchy. (I still think the books 
had too much respect for the Ravkan monarchy, at least the Grisha trilogy. I haven't read 
King of Scars.) 


On that last point: while this is mostly book canon, any reveals introduced in the Nikolai 
duology are not to be considered canon here because I don't know about them [but I 
have read a lot of vague spoilers]. For show-only readers, I will warn that "Alina of the 
Fold" will at some point involve a certain Ruin and Rising reveal that here comes way 
earlier but that show viewers might not know (...but if you've read enough Grisha 
fanfiction, you already know). 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


After being led to my room in the Little Palace and once I had managed to stop gaping at the 
carved, abalone-inlaid walls (how much time, how much work had that taken?), I asked the 
charcoal-clad servant if and where I could have a bath. 


Twenty minutes and several yes, thank you, really, I can do it myself later, | was soaking in 
the oval copper tub in my room. My whole body was sore, and a bath wouldn’t be enough to 
solve that, but at least I had the chance to have one without interference. Just noticing how 
the servant girl had clearly thought I would need an army of maids to bathe made me 
nervous. 


I wasn’t a soldier, I wasn’t a Keramzin orphan raised to bathe with other girls, I wasn’t a 
Ravkan who was used to communal bathing. I was a strange half-feral summoner used to 


only having the volcra for company. (Volcra weren’t generally interested in the river: they 
had dust baths, just like chickens.) The idea of people seeing me naked made me feel sick — 
too vulnerable, too many stares. 


I rubbed the scars on my arms and shoulders, grime staining the water. 


The walls around me were covered in tiny hexagonal bronze tiles and assorted seashells in 
sandy colors. I recognized pectens, cockles and tellens, and so many other mollusks I 
couldn’t name. The soaps were arranged on a shelf made by a single enormous tridacna shell. 
I was surrounded by creatures of the True Sea I thought I would never get to see but in a 
book. 


That was how people thought about Sun Summoners, I was learning. Something out of a 
storybook, something impossible. A sickly orphan from Kribirsk couldn’t be one. 


I stretched, grimaced and got out of the cooling water. They would learn, with time; I would 
show them. I gave one last look to the bathroom, thinking that at least the person who had 
decorated the Little Palace had taste, then left for the bedroom. Would it be weird to sleep in 
an actual bed? I had never done that before, and the canopied contraption looked vaguely 
threatening, like a mouth waiting to snap closed. 


First, I had a few things to take care of. I put on a nightgown and started unpacking my bag. I 
hadn’t brought much with me, and the heaviest thing by far was Fedyor’s knife. I wanted to 
give it back, but a quick inspection of the room had told me that I didn’t have any weapons 
with me aside from my own power. I could always improvise with a letter opener, I had done 
that before, but knives were useful. I set it aside on the vanity table together with my eyeglass 
case, a tiny jar of teeth and the broken compass I had stolen from a Driiskelle corpse back 
before Ulensk. 


The volcra sketches would certainly raise questions, but they could be useful that way — if 
people went through my belongings, they’d have more questions than before. Maybe they’d 
try to ask, and then I would know. There was, after all, no way for them to tell just how 
accurate the drawings were; for all they knew, I just had a really weird hobby. I put them in a 
drawer, right under the letter opener. 


Then it was time for the maps. My maps of Ravka and the Fjerdan border wouldn’t make 
anyone think something was amiss unless they had a way to know I had stolen them from a 
wrecked skiff, which was unlikely. My very detailed map of the fold, however — that one I 
couldn’t keep. Servants or even other Grisha could rummage through my room. Palace 
gossip, Marie had told me, spread faster than wildfire. 


I looked at the fireplace but couldn’t bring myself to get closer to the flames. 


There was only one room I could think of where no one would dare inspecting drawer after 
drawer, only one room where I was sure no one else would hide their secret belongings and 
accidentally find mine, only one room where a map of the Shadow Fold wouldn’t even look 
that out of place. 


It was a terrible idea. 


I immediately wanted to do it. 


If I had to admit it, this was more an exercise in proving to myself that I could than 
something I actually needed to do. With some effort, I could probably find a decent hiding 
place that wouldn’t require any of this, but imagine the wasted potential. 


That was, at least, what I kept telling myself while standing in the main hall under the golden 
dome, waiting for the ebony double doors that led to the Darkling’s quarters to open. It was 
night, and the tables behind me had already been cleared. Maybe nobody would open the 
doors again until morning. I fidgeted with the black tablecloth of the Darkling’s table, then 
followed the carvings on the ebony chair with invisible fingers, removing the thin layer of 
dust. If I didn’t get a chance soon, the magnitude of what I was trying to attempt would catch 
up with me and I’d have to go back. 


Footsteps, then Ivan and Fedyor’s voices coming from the hall behind the door. 
“We don’t get sick,” Fedyor was saying. 


They could sense heartbeats and the domed hall was empty aside from me. Invisibility 
wouldn't be enough. I should have stayed at home all along. Now I would have to explain 
why exactly I was wandering in the main hall past midnight in nothing but a nightgown and 
silk slippers. 


“So she mustn’t be,” he continued, “He said she was attacked by volcra several times, and —” 


I slipped my map under the black tablecloth, smoothed it down as efficiently as I could, then 
stepped away. 


“You’ve felt her.” Ivan pushed the door open. 


“Whom?” I was now sitting on the Materialki table, invisibility gone, cloaked in the slightest 
layer of moonlight. 


They turned to look at me, startled. 
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“Don’t worry about it!” I said cheerfully, and all but ran up the staircase. 


I slipped back into my rooms and locked the door, breathing hard against the carved wood. 
Next time I wanted to do something like that, I would plan. 


Starting from what I wanted to do the next day. From what I knew, the Little Palace had the 
biggest Fabrikator workshop in Ravka if not in the world; that had to mean they were 
perfectly capable of making me a new pair of glasses. 


I held my only pair in my right hand, bridge between index finger and thumb. They were 
perfect. They had been exactly what I wanted, and I had paid dearly for them, hadn’t I? 


Carefully, I unhooked the temples from the frame, putting only the second back in its case — 
which I would bring to the Fabrikators tomorrow, if I had a chance — and slipped the first 
between the volcra sketches. 


I closed the drawer and sat on the bed, the weight of the last few days finally sinking into me. 


I would need to go back to the hall later on. I didn’t have any hopes of sneaking the map into 
the war room in the next few hours, but I needed to at least retrieve my work; the idea of the 
Darkling finding a map of the Shadow Fold on his table during breakfast made me want to 
throw myself into the fireplace. I was going back to the hall and then I was going to hide the 
map in a drawer in my room like a normal person. 


But first, I could lie down, just for a little while. The bed was so soft. 


I was awoken by a loud knock on my door. Sunlight was streaming through the window, 
shining over the hardwood floor and the motes of dust in the air. 


I closed my eyes again. I didn’t know what the person knocking wanted from me, but they 
could wait. 


The pounding only grew louder. 


I sighed, stood, put on a robe that would at least cover my arms — I wasn’t about to get 
dragged around the palace with my scars exposed if I could help it — and went to the door. 


“Who is it?” 
1? 


“T don’t have time for this,” a voice snapped from behind the door. “Open. Now 


I froze. Had they discovered what was wrong with me? Had the Darkling already found the 
map? I had no idea what time it was, but it looked like early morning. 


“Who are you?” I asked again. 


Maybe I could open the door, push past whoever was out there and lose them in the corridors. 
It was less than ideal, but I could probably do it. If only I hadn’t disassembled my glasses 
yesterday evening. 


“My name is Genya,” the girl on the other side said, slowly, “In less than an hour, you will be 
presented to the King, and it is my job to make you presentable.” 


Ah. It was just the King. 
I narrowly avoided saying that out loud. 


I opened the door and a red-haired girl stormed inside, followed by five servants dressed in 
dark gray. The girl who had to be Genya was wearing a cream-colored kefta with golden 
embroidery that matched her eyes. She looked ethereal; I wanted to hide under my robe. 


She stilled. “Are you all right?” 

There we go again. “Yes.” 

“But you look...” She trailed off, uncertain. 

“Grayish. I know.” I averted my gaze. “That’s just my face.” 

“Well, it’s nothing I can’t work on,” she said, confidence returning to her voice. 


It took me a moment to understand what she meant, to put together what she had said with 
the odd color of her kefta. She had to be the Tailor Marie had mentioned, which in another 
time might have intrigued me and that right now was just unfortunate. 


“Genya. I’m not here to waste your time. Your power will not work on me.” 
She scoffed at that. 
“All right.” I pushed up the left sleeve of my robe, exposing the scars. “Try.” 


One of the servants gasped in horror. Before I could even glare at her, Genya was sending all 
of them outside. 


“What happened?” She asked softly, after passing a hand over my arm. 
“Volcra.” 

She shook her head. “I’ve tailored away a volcra scar before. This is not —” 
“How they usually look like? I guess not. I still have all of my limbs, after all.” 


She passed her hand over my arm again. “This is not what happens when I use my power on 
them. It feels like your body is fighting me every step of the way.” 


I blinked. “I’m not.” 
“Maybe not.” She gestured to the vanity table. “Sit.” 


I protested, but as the servants returned with the kit, I realized that I wouldn’t get out of this 
anytime soon unless I resorted to violence, which Genya didn’t deserve and which would 
have been sad this early in the morning. 


“Will you —” I didn’t know how to phrase it. “Will you be in trouble if this doesn’t work?” 
I could see her smile in the mirror, but it didn’t reach her eyes. 


“Don’t worry about me,” she said, firmly. “The court has a very clear-cut idea of how Grisha 
power looks like. If we don’t live up to it, well...” she brought rose petals to my cheeks. “Stay 
still. If you don’t look the part, people will find a way to use it against you. That’s the nature 
of court.” She lowered her hands. “See? It’s working!” She put the now-white petals back in 


the jar. I did look less gray. “I don’t understand why it doesn’t take on the scars, or here.” She 
tapped my head. “How did you get this one?” 


My hair was dark brown, but I had a single white strand in the back of my head. 
“Tt’s always been there,” I lied. 


Of all the things merzost exposure had given me, that one looked kind of nice. I didn’t think 
that of the scars, but having marks of the fold on me, marks that even a Grisha couldn’t erase, 
brought me some degree of comfort. Like called to like; the small science could do very little 
against merzost. They couldn’t take that away. 


That was the reason, incidentally, I couldn’t destroy the fold even if I had wanted to. Even if I 
managed to lit up all of it at once, it would still be there the moment I stopped summoning. 
Night always returned the moment the sun left the sky; the natural state of the universe was 
absence. Light, energy — they always needed a source. 


I was still musing while getting dressed, but Genya jolted me out of my thoughts by putting 
something on my head that fell on my eyes. I found myself holding a veil with the Ravkan 
double eagle embroidered over it. 


“What is this?” It was ridiculous. I wasn’t putting that on. 


Genya tried to take it from my hands. “No one can see your face before the King does. It’s all 
formality, of course —” 


I stepped back, avoiding her. “I'm not wearing a lampshade.” The King probably saw me as a 
glorified lamp, but that was a bit much. 


“It would be disrespectful to —” 
“Sounds like his problem to me.” 
“Alina, it’s the King —” 


“He’s a Tsar, right?” I turned the veil in my hands and flicked my wrist. “When he dies, 
they’re just going to make a new one.” The veil fell apart in whispers of ash. “That’s kind of 
the point of Zsars, is it not?” I wiped my stained hands on the skirt. “A shame, really.” 


Genya was aghast. 


I smiled. “They won’t be thinking about my clothes.” 


They didn’t think about my clothes. 


When I went into the Grand Palace’s throne room, the King didn’t say anything about a veil I 
distinctly got the impression he didn’t even remember was supposed to be there. (He still, as 
expected, found yet another way to call me ugly to my face.) More and more, I was realizing 
that rules and formality were nothing but a trap, both in the court and outside of it. Maybe 


human society really wasn’t worth it: there were so many layers of pretending that sometimes 
people didn’t even seem to recognize it from reality. 


The King wasn’t Grisha, and neither were the nobles. All of them were only powerful 
because other people thought they were. 


I looked at the retreating, blurred silhouette of the Grand Palace. Part of the cage was always 
built in the people’s minds, wasn’t it? 


Just because their power was made up, it didn’t mean it wasn’t dangerous, but I was already a 
step ahead. My power was real. They could declare me a fraud, or maybe a heretic if things 
went wrong, but if I died, if they chased me away from Os Alta, they would know they'd still 
be the ones losing. 


The path back to the Little Palace went through a birch copse, gravel crunching under my 
feet, ground dappled in sunlight. The palace grounds were a nice place to be in, people aside, 
even as I longed for home. The Darkling was at my side, a fact that most Grisha had found 
surprising. I hadn't; If I had been the Darkling, I would have also tried to personally ensure 
my prisoner didn’t run away right before I got to show them to the whole arrangement of 
fainting peacocks I had for some obscure reason decided to serve. 


“Yes?” 

I almost jumped. I hadn’t realized I was staring. 

“T prefer the volcra,” I blurted. 

“Don’t we all.” 

That made no sense. Unlike me, he was here of his own volition. 
“The volcra, for one, would like the court.” 


He turned to look at me. Slowly, he smiled — a real smile, one that made him look younger, 
more human, boyish almost. 


My face felt warm. 


Genya was in my room again, holding a black cloak in her arms. 


“T would advise against burning this one.” She handed it to me. “Or, if you do, please wait 
until the Darkling can see you. I’d love to witness that from a safe distance.” 


I took the cloak — no, not a cloak, I realized as I unfolded it. A black kefta, golden 
embroidery at the cuffs. 


“Well?” 


I raised my gaze. Genya was leaning against the vanity table, grinning. 


My hands were shaking a little as I changed. My kefta looked otherworldly, as if someone 
had embroidered starbursts over a spill of ink, but it wasn’t only about that. 


Its only a color, | said firmly to myself, it doesnt mean anything unless you want it to. 
Unless I let others give it a meaning, unless I got drawn into their carefully color-coded 
game. 

As I asked Genya if the palace’s Fabrikators could make me a new pair of glasses, my brain 
kept returning to how no one wore black at court but the Darkling. What did it mean to be set 
apart this way? Had he chosen that? The only other time I had seen actual black fabric was 
when — 


I sat on the bed, trying to keep my expression neutral. 


The map. 


Chapter End Notes 


Aw! A bonding moment over *checks notes* implied regicide 


Wouldn’t it be a weird coincidence if the new glasses somehow contained Iridium, Not 
Native to Ravka? Yeah. But don’t worry — something is definitely up with the old pair 
too. 


To Cursed Altars 


Chapter Summary 


It's a beautiful day in the Little Palace and you are a horrible goose Sun Summoner. 


Chapter Notes 


Only two chapters away from the Winter Fete! 


I'm in the middle of exams, so the next update may not come on schedule [so far, I've 
mostly been posting every Wednesday], but it will get there. 

On this chapter and canon: as usual, I mostly follow the books’, but I've stuck General 
Zlatan in there because I have something very fun (for Alina) planned for his character. 
I hope you like it! 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


Dear Mal, 


I’m writing to you in the hopes that I'll soon get to leave these letters where I left you. We’ve 
never been as apart as we are now, and I feel unmoored; I had to leave you to be safe and 
now I cant find my way back home. 


The Little Palace is... dont know where to start, so I guess the colors are as good of a place 
as any. I know what they say about Grisha and painted tin soldiers, but I swear there's no 
way outsiders could guess just how seriously the Second Army takes color-coding. It’s almost 
ridiculous: the red people sit at the red table with the red tablecloth, practice in their 
secluded red rooms, and they probably also have red smallclothes. 


I dont want to know. 
© 
Nothing was black in the Little Palace aside from the Darkling and his possessions. 


I liked the black kefta — going around in the sunlit world with no Shadow Fold nearby still 
made me somewhat uneasy, and carrying around a symbolic coat of darkness with me 
whenever I went was somewhat comforting — so I tried not to think about the implications too 
much. 


After the demonstration for the King, I had lunch in my room with Genya, and she would 
have shown me around the grounds afterward if the Queen hadn’t requested her presence at 
the Grand Palace. With nothing left to do, instead of asking someone else or retrieving the 
map I had left on the Darkling’s table, I went exploring on my own. I ended up asleep on a 
dusty corner chair in a half-forgotten hallway, dreaming of impossible things: a crew of foxes 
on a flying pirate ship; a white stag the size of a bear; a girl lost in a sea of stars, half-moons 
in the place of wings. 


In the evening, I decided to finally brave the main hall again. It was almost time for dinner 
(breakfast?), and I didn’t want anyone to wonder too much about where I was or how could I 
have sneaked away unnoticed. 


Rows of people dressed in red, blue, and purple were sitting at their respective tables, the 
clinking of cutlery and the sound of laughter carrying to the edge of the room. When they 
caught sight of me, silence fell over the hall. 


The black table was conspicuously empty. 


I took a few step forward, uncertain, hoping that didn’t mean what I thought it meant. After a 
few moments, Marie and Nadia rose from their seats and reached me. Marie looked teary- 
eyed. 


“You look great,” Nadia said, shuffling on her feet. 


“Thank you,” I said. I hoped I wasn’t blushing. What Genya had done to my cheeks couldn’t 
possibly highlight that. Right? 


I glanced back to the tables. “Where do I...” 
Nadia and Marie looked at each other, then to the black table. 
“T’m not doing that,” I said, low. 


Maybe things were different among Grisha, but back in Keramzin there was always at least 
one empty table in the mess hall. That was where children who misbehaved would be sent, 
without their dish. Mal and I had ended up there countless times — never together, of course; 
every day the teachers chose which one of us they would punish. 


In the end, I sat at the Etherealki table with my friends. I had never felt as much the 
proverbial black sheep before, but that was fine: I didn’t mind black, and the result wasn’t 
that different from the evenings I had spent in the woods with Marie and Nadia, both before 
and after Ulensk. At least this time Sergei was too busy to look at me with reproach. 
However, there was the matter of the map. 


Nadia had to have noticed that I kept nervously glancing at the Darkling’s table, because at 
one point she remarked, “Oh, he hardly ever dines with us.” 


“Really?” I stabbed through a herring with slightly too much enthusiasm. 


“Really. We used to get into fights about who got to sit nearest to the him, and most of the 
time he doesn’t even bother to show up.” 


Marie smiled, lost in thought. “Palace life really is its own thing.” 


I shoved the herring into my mouth to keep myself from laughing. Maybe I had found the 
perfect hiding place after all. 


My day in the Little Palace typically starts with combat training — who knew that being 
Grisha would involve running so many laps — and I hate every moment of it. I hate how they 
feel authorized to comment on my body or how little they think I’m eating or how I’m not 
able to gauge the angle of things as I dont have my glasses on because they think it would be 
“dangerous” for me. They are fools, and I know you dont need me to spell it out, but it feels 
good to write that down. 


The funniest thing is, we’re not supposed to summon during training. We’re supposed to know 
how to defend ourselves without using our powers, as if I couldnt possibly know less 
restrictive ways to maintain plausible deniability. 


€» 4) 


Every “morning” (for me, mostly evening, or afternoon; I still couldn’t keep up with sunlit 
time) started with endurance drills, while actual fighting practice took place in the West 
Stables, empty, high-beamed rooms whose packed dirt floors I got to know intimately. 


Not only were we not allowed to use our powers, I was also told that while punches and kicks 
were fine, I wasn’t allowed to bite my opponents. That didn’t make any sense; reading 
anatomy books had taught me that jaw muscles were the strongest in the human body. 


Later, when I asked Nadia about it, she said, “That would be kind of gross, wouldn’t it? 
Besides, reattaching a fallen tooth is a long process, we don’t want to put that kind of strain 
on palace Healers.” 


They could simply wait for them to regrow, 1 thought. Instead, I asked, “Isn’t a punch to the 
face just as effective in displacing teeth?” 


The Inferni I had been paired with certainly hadn’t held back with those. 


The Little Palace is everything Keramzin isn t. Remember the afternoons we spent skipping 
stones in Trivka’s pond? This place has an actual lake. You would love it, I think. Fdent+knew 
what-you-worldtove-anymore- It’s been only a few days and I miss you already. So many 
things are surprisingly similar, though — this place is full of people whose main aspiration in 
life is clearly to be an adult school bully. I’m starting to suspect that being a Corporalnik just 
makes one more predisposed to that kind of thing. They all look at me as if I’ve insulted them, 
and I havent done anything! 


Well, no more than usual. Anyway. 


OHO 


In the years following my escape from Keramzin, I often fantasized about fighting back. In 
the stories I told myself, I would go back to the orphanage, and the kids who had bullied me 
would fear me, be in awe of me, follow me through my quest for revenge. A revenge that 
wasn’t aimed at them, even though I had every reason to hate them: it was the adults I truly 
had an issue with, not the kids. Together we would fight the servants and rule the orphanage 
ourselves. 


It hadn’t escaped me, how it all trickled down. One of the older boys would have a nightmare 
and wet the bed, and a servant or Ana Kuya herself would come by to punish him, to 
humiliate him. One of the older girls would act “indecently”, and the servants would force 
her down and shave her hair to "remind her of her place". At times, all it took was someone 
mentioning their parents — to do so was considered a slight against Duke Keramsov’s 
hospitality, after all. 


It didn’t matter how it started, not really. Later, those who were punished would take it out on 
the youngest kids, those who were silent and small and scared, like me and Mal. 


When I first heard that the mysterious teacher who taught young Grisha to harness their 
power used her cane as a teaching method, I decided that I simply would not be meeting her. 


“You can’t just not go there!” Marie said, eyes wide. 
“Why not? You just said she released a hive of bees on you. That’s —” 


“It worked!” She waved her hands for emphasis, sparks flying between her fingertips. “And 
besides, there are rules, you can’t just go around doing what you want.” 


Maybe I was imagining the resentment in her words, but something told me I wasn’t. 
“No? What are they going to do, cane me?” 
She shrugged, looking at the ground. “Don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 


Just as I thought. I shouldn’t have been surprised, really: she was a soldier. Most people in 
Ravka were. Everyone in this country was kneeling at the altar of violence and praying for a 
sign that their suffering had only made them stronger, that imparting it on others was 
righteous and just, necessary to raise the next generation of obedient, strong little soldiers. 


(Deep down, I was a little like that too. The fold had made me stronger, hadn’t it?) 


And I haven t even told you about Baghra yet. I’m now nostalgic of Ana Kuya because of her, 
and I’m realizing I owe the Housekeeper an apology and my teacher an award. But dont 
worry, because of her, I’m practicing so much. I may be weaker than usual because you’re 
not here, but sometimes less is more, if that makes sense. I’m learning about control. Now 
that I’m no longer swimming in a pool of burning light, I can focus on shaping what is left. 


— )de@ 


After deciding that I didn’t owe Baghra to show up in her hut even once, I found myself with 
more free time that I knew what to do with. When Genya got a chance to show me around, I 
came up with a few ideas. 


The Little Palace was small, teeming with Corporalki who could sense me if I traveled 
invisible and alone, but the Grand Palace had no such protections. I could prance in during 
meetings and relieve bored nobles of shiny baubles they clearly had no use for. I could break 
into the Queen’s hexagonal sitting room just to send her lapdog into a fit. I could sneak 
around gaudy frescoed halls with a stolen palette, drawing mustaches on the horses, flower 
crowns on the volcra, a tiny halo around the Black Heretic’s head. 


I didn’t know who they had paid to paint the walls of the second floor, but clearly the artist 
had never seen a volcra before: their volcra drawings were almost as unrealistic as their 
attempts to portray cats, which stared at me from the walls with creepy human-like faces. The 
paintings looked as silly to me before and after I decided to improve them. 


Another appealing aspect of the Grand Palace were the kitchens, a much-welcome reprieve 
from herring and rye bread. I could steal honey and pastries and even soup had I wanted to; 
the only reason I didn’t outright steal the nobles’ dishes was that I had no intention to serve 
as an accidental poison taster. 


The main pantry also had a locked compartment which held valuable ingredients — saffron 
from southern Shu Han, stone pine nuts from the Wandering Isle, cocoa from Novyi Zem — 
but I still hadn’t figured out where to find the keys. I had eaten chocolate only once, while 
scavenging in a wrecked skiff from West Ravka, and there were few foods I longed for as 
much. 


While I spent most of my days wandering and falling asleep in random places, I also took 
time to practice what I called “stills”. I would sit cross-legged in front of mirrors until I 
understood everything about how the light hit my body and clothes, what combinations of 
reflection and absorption made my kefta black and my hair brown, until I could keep my 
image still. My image stayed sitting on the floor even as I stood, first visible and then not, 
and twirled in front of the mirror. It wasn’t a lifelike illusion, as I couldn’t move it in a way 
that made it feel alive instead of a projection, but it was a start. 


If I had to be honest with myself, the loneliness was getting to me again. At times, I almost 
felt like I was back in Keramzin exploring old rooms, but that kind of pastime wasn’t half as 
fun when you didn’t have anybody to do it with. I had never been this far from Mal since I 
had met him, or this far from home, and I constantly felt a call to leave. 


One day, I was sitting on the highest shelf of a bookcase in the Grand Palace’s private library, 
legs dangling, some lady’s ludicrous peacock feather fan in my left hand. I was watching 
servants and priests move among the tables, shuffling piles of encyclopedias, treatises, and 
holy texts, when my thoughts wandered back to Mal. It was then that I felt the call louder 
than ever. It was like a hook under my sternum, tugging, leading me towards the plains and 
then the forests and then the endless permafrost of Tsibeya. 


As usual, I didn’t know what to make of it. 


I kept mulling over it as I descended to the floor, fan forgotten on the shelf. It was almost 
evening in sunlit time, and soon there would be “dinner” (lunch) at the Little Palace. 


I turned to my left and bumped into someone’s side, catching a whiff of mildew and incense. 


Startled, I drew back, letting my invisible disguise fall. No one was looking in my direction. 
No one could have seen me. No one but the person I had just hit, who I might have to kill if 
they had noticed — 


The man turned and smiled, yellowed teeth showing. “Are you enjoying your studies, Alina 
Starkov?” 


“No,” I said without registering the question, and tried to step away. 
The Apparat grabbed my arm. 


“Then I hope you’ll remember to feed the soul as well as the mind. The Saints willed us to 
meet so that you could be set on the right path. You do not look well. It is essential that you 
stay well.” 


He should have taken a long look at himself in the mirror. 


“The people call you a saint,” he continued, putting a small red books in my hands. “And 
don’t you want to know what is the most powerful thing in the world, powerful enough to 
topple kings, and even Darklings?” 


His grimy hand away from my elbow, that was what I wanted. 

“Faith,” he said, eyes wild. “Faith. The people of Ravka are hungry for hope —” 
“Yes! Faith, very important.” I stepped back again. 

He didn’t let go. I needed something less subtle. “I’m very glad you also see —” 


“It’s very important to me,” I said loudly, not allowing him to continue, then lowered my 
voice again. “I kneel for the Black Heretic every night.” 


He drew back with a horrified expression, and I took that as my chance to run. 


I hadn’t built an altar in years, and even when I had, I hadn’t fully believed in what I was 
doing, but as I made myself invisible again, I wanted to put together a new one on the palace 
grounds just for the point of it. The most hated man in Ravkan history had cleaved his 
country in two, true, but he had also built what made Ravka special and had shown mastery 
of an immense power; I didn’t understand how no one ever recognized that side of the story. 
Not even his only descendant seemed to. For some reason, that thought made my eyes sting. 


The Apparat’s words kept haunting me as I reached the Little Palace. So many of my worst 
fears — being found out as the Sun Summoner, people worshiping Sankta Alina of the Fold, 


being expected to destroy the beautiful, unreal place I called home — were becoming true. 


I turned the copy of the /storii Sankt'ya the Apparat had given me in my hands. I didn’t know 
what to expect from the future anymore. 


One of the best things about being here is that I have friends now. I wish you could meet 
them. Genya is such a kind and funny person, and she always has the best stories to tell about 
court. One day I'll write some to you too. Nadia and Marie keep badgering me to join them 
at the banya but we know I wont. I have to practice so much, you see. I know I’ve said that 
the Corporalki kind of hate me, but at least the Tailor and the Summoners are always kind to 
me. 


~~ )de0@ 


As autumn turned into winter, a group of Grisha previously stationed on the Shu Han border 
returned to the Little Palace, filling most of the empty seats at the tables. The main hall felt 
even more crowded, and I ate my meals outside of it as often as I could manage. 


When I couldn’t, or when I wanted to spend time with Marie and Nadia, I often noticed a 
blue-eyed, black-haired Squaller looking at me with annoyance or disgust. Nadia had told me 
that her name was Zoya, and that she was one of the most powerful Grisha in her generation. 


I didn’t think much of it until Botkin matched us during combat training a few days later. 


It quickly became clear that she was the better fighter. I struggled with keeping up, with 
blocking her jabs, and in no time she had me pinned down on the floor, breath knocked out of 
my body. I would be counting my bruises the day after, but even that didn’t seem to be 
enough for her. 


She closed the distance between us and whispered, “You stink like a stray dog.” 
I slammed my head into her face. 


She let go of my arms and I scrambled backwards. Dimly, I could hear Zoya coughing and 
people on the side of the room shouting and cheering; everything was nearly drowned out by 
the sound of my own heartbeat. As soon I had put enough distance between us, I stood up, 
massaging my forehead. 


Zoya got back on her knees with a groan. Her nose was bleeding copiously. 


I felt dread creep over me. Without understanding why, I caught a still of myself standing in 
the middle of the room and rapidly stepped aside, invisible. I was cheating. I was doing 
something highly irresponsible that could expose the extent of my power — 


Zoya slashed a hand through the air, her face twisted in fury. 


My projection’s black kefta didn’t even ripple. 


As the Summoners left their places on the side of the room, I stepped back into my own 
likeness, visible and true again. The Grisha gathered around me and Zoya, most of them 
surprised, some of them asking if we were all right, others asking me how I had managed my 
last trick. 


“T messed with the air’s temperature around me when she summoned,” I said, lightly, “you 
know. Heat manipulation.” 


Nadia gave me a knowing glance. 


Botkin was furious. In no time, I and Zoya were being escorted back to the Little Palace by 
five dour oprichniki. 


I picked a couple of small green apples on my way out of the stables and offered one to Zoya. 


“Those are for the horses,” she said, haughtily. Even with a bloody handkerchief held under 
her nose and anger in her blue eyes, she looked regal. 


I stared straight at her and took a crunchy bite. 


Maybe I should have felt more nervous. I had no idea what to expect, what happened to 
students who broke the rules during combat training, but I was tired and bruised and it was 
hard to feel anything but a steady calm under the blue skies. It was one of those rare sunny 
winter days in which the sky seemed endless and clouds only a memory. For how much I 
struggled with the sunlit world, I couldn’t deny my love for the feeling of sunlight on my 
skin. 


We entered the main hall, and the doors to the Darkling’s quarters had never looked so 
ominous. I sneaked a glance at the table. If only — 


A man in a Healer’s kefta emerged from the ebony double doors. “Miss Nazyalensky.” 


Zoya straightened and followed the man into the Darkling’s quarters; no one asked me to 
follow. 


That was unexpected, but as far as anyone knew, she had been the first one to break the rules. 
Maybe. Was I supposed to wait? I turned to the side, and an oprichnik immediately moved to 
block my path. 


As the minutes trickled by, I grew restless. My back was to the table now, and I hadn’t seen 
any signs that either the chair or the tablecloth had been moved, but I couldn’t be sure. If the 
servants had found my map, would they have brought it to the Darkling? 


Zoya returned, still accompanied by the Healer, while an oprichnik kept the doors open. Her 
nose wasn’t bleeding anymore, but her eyes were red. 


“Hay fever,” Zoya muttered. “There’s something new in the air here that irritates me.” 


“Sure,” I said as I stepped through the doors, fear finally catching up with my thoughts. 


I didn’t know Zoya well, but I could tell she wasn’t the kind of person who could be brought 
to tears easily. What I had done back in the stables had been self-defense, I wasn’t worried 
about that, but the Darkling would see right through any lie about heat manipulation I could 
spin. 


I followed the oprichnik down a hallway and then through another set of doors emblazoned 
with the Darkling’s symbol. 


Nadia and Marie had described the war room to me countless times despite having been there 
only twice, but their stories couldn’t have prepared me for what I saw. The walls were 
covered with maps of Ravka, some new and some done in the old style, heated ink on animal 
hide. Some of them had to be ancient, older than anything I had ever found while scavenging, 
older than the fold itself. In other circumstances, I could have spent hours gawking. 


The Darkling was sitting at a desk strewn with paper, watching me lazily. 


I stepped closer, uncertain. He didn’t look angry, but maybe “angry” would have been easier 
to deal with than whatever this was. 


Not knowing what else to do, I reached the desk. 
“Empty your pockets.” His voice was soft. 


Oh, so it was about that. I briefly considered running, then changed my mind. | had just gone 
through fighting practice; I didn’t have much on me. That would have been impractical. 


A coral bracelet I had lifted from a duchess. An amazonite pendant and matching rings. A 
still unused kneaded eraser I had planned to stick on the King’s throne just to see if I could 
manage it. A tiny map of the Grand Palace’s second floor I had sketched on a scrap of paper. 
I left them all on the desk, where they couldn’t have looked more out of place, then glanced 
back at the Darkling. 


His quartz eyes glittered in the lamplight. “All of them, Alina.” 


I begrudgingly set a packet of Kerch fruit jellies and the leftover small green apple on the 
desk. 


“Sit.” I did, and the sound of the chair dragging on the floor made me flinch. 
I kept my eyes on the apple. That was easier. 
“Ts the stash under the corner chair in the library the only one?” 


I felt my hopes sink, but there was still a part of me that — “The only one in the Little 
Palace,” I said, and it came out sharper than I intended. 


“Of course. Where are the others?” 


I told him. There was no use in pretending now, and it wasn’t like I had any purpose for most 
of the things I stole, apart from the food. A lot of them I just left around in random places I 


couldn’t even remember; the object wasn’t the point. The point was to discover, practice, and 
— why not — cause minor inconveniences. They wanted a savior for their wretched country? I 
was here to cause problems, not solve them. 


The Darkling waited until I finished my explanation, then asked, ““Why the Grand Palace?” 


I looked back at him. “There’s nothing interesting to steal here.”” Now that I had seen his 
quarters, that wasn’t necessarily true anymore, but he didn’t need to know that. 


His mouth twisted, then he sighed. 


“What am I going to do with you?” he said, almost to himself. Then he stood, not even 
looking at me. “You’re always thinking about yourself in the present. You never consider the 
consequences that your actions will have on others.” 


I had, and if did the same, he would realize that I would have been far more useful as an 
autonomous Driiskelle hunter than as a decorative summoner at court. But I couldn’t expect 
him to drop his megalomaniac Shadow Fold destruction plan, could I? 


“But that’s all right. You’ll learn.” He was standing in front one of the maps on the wall, his 
back to me. 


Men like him liked to strive for power at all cost; I knew that much. Could it be that he was 
actually envious of the skill his ancestor had displayed, and therefore wished to erase any 
trace of it? It would make sense, but I couldn’t let that stand. 


“Ravka is locked between two nations hostile to Grisha. Fighting a war on two borders while 
sundered puts us in an unsustainable position, and it’s only a question of time before we’re 
outpaced by our enemies’ technological advancements. With half of the supplies coming to 
us from the ports in Os Kervo lost to the volcra, we can’t hope to keep up.” 


That was a clear exaggeration. More than half of the skiffs made it through; I would know. 
Still, I got what he meant. There was no time to develop our own weapons when the two 
parts of the country struggled to communicate, when the First Army struggled to even get 
proper rations. 


“Every day, West Ravka is coming closer to its goal of secession, led by an... esteemed First 
Army General. In the west, our own people are turning against Grisha again, as they did 
before the Little Palace was established, as our neighbors do.” He turned, and there was 
something so cold in his gaze I almost flinched. “As otkazat'sya always do.” 


I fidgeted with the apple’s stem, not daring to lift it from the desk. I knew where this was 
going. 


“With a Sun Summoner in our midst, West Ravkans won’t go through with their plan until 
they’re able to either prove you’re a fraud or kill you. They cannot risk seceding only for us 
to destroy the Shadow Fold a few months later.” 


I could hear his steps, I could feel him stop by my side. “We can do that. Together, we’re 
more powerful than any of them could hope to understand.” 


I shivered. Our power is real. I could feel the promise of it brimming under my skin. 


“But that can only happen if you accept your role, Alina. Instead, you’ve spent your time 
stealing jewelry and...” his hand caught mine, the connection between us flaring open. 
“Apples.” 


He traced the scar on my palm with his thumb, and I was reminded of that evening in the 
woods before we got to Os Alta. You’re the first glimmer of hope I’ve had in a long time, 
Alina. 


I struggled to find words. There had to be a way to convince him there were other paths, that 
it was foolish to even think I could accomplish something of that scale, that maybe the 
destruction of the fold would in itself upset the current, careful balance in ways he wouldn’t 
be able to predict, that... that none of this made sense. It was hard to think with the 
connection open, a bond I couldn’t understand nor control, but there were several things that 
didn’t add up. 


“If you knew what I was doing all along, why didn’t you stop me?” 


“Maybe I was hoping it wouldn’t come to this.” That wasn't an answer, and I wasn’t sure I 
could call that a smile either. “But that doesn’t matter now.” His hand followed the outline of 
my knuckles. “I assume you’re familiar with the punishment for theft.” 


His fingers slid between mine. Of course I was. It wasn’t only Ana Kuya and Baghra who 
were fond of corporal punishment. It wasn’t at all uncommon for people in Ravka to end up 
missing some fingers because of that. But — 


Only when cold metal met my palm did I realize I had been looking at the wrong hand. Light 
blazed out of me as blood spilled from the cut, staining the blade. The same blade as in the 
tent in Ulensk, and I understood the purpose of it now, just like he should have understood 
that in a moment there would be nothing left of him but a husk. 


I didn’t wait for him to raise the knife again and struck. There was no time to spin a heat 
spear, so the corona would do, and if it burned the whole room down... no, I couldn't afford to 
think about the maps — 


The Darkling pressed his thumb into the would, firmly. Pain spiked through me, and my 
power roared. He had reopened the scar in my palm, a pale crescent moon turned angry red — 


I saw white. 


(there was his hand in mine but a long time ago there was another and there were claws and 
teeth and another knife.) My power was overwhelming me, and I couldn’t control it, not 
when (the volcra where around me, no, that was not now.) 


I stumbled and caught myself against the desk. My power lashed out wildly without being 
able to hit a target, and it hurt almost as much as the wound. I let go. I had no choice but let 
go, but the Darkling didn’t let go of my hand. 


“If it were possible to kill a living amplifier by using his own strength to amplify the blow, 
we wouldn’t live long,” he said in a conversational tone, as if we had just been having a 
pleasant dinner together, as if what was staining our fingers were paint and not blood. 


My fingers. I still had all of them, faintly glowing. 
“Vou _?? 


“You haven’t been going to your lessons,” he said, and again looked lost in thought, almost 
weary. But was he? 


His fingers tracing my scar, back in the barn. A pulsing wound. Mal. The Darkling had 
known what it meant to me, and he had just written over it. I couldn’t trust anything he did 
not to be equally deliberate. 


“From now on, Marie and Nadia will accompany you every day. If they can’t complete such 
an easy task, maybe they’ll be more useful at the border.” The corner of his mouth quirked 
up. “Be careful not to lose them around.” 


He had me, and he knew it. I could defend myself, but my friends, for how talented they were 
— Marie still had nightmares from her time as a captive. I would never forgive myself if they 
paid the price for my freedom. 


I would still wait for the moment the Darkling lowered his guard, and then he would be the 
one paying. 


“You won't,” I croaked. 


He raised my hand to his face and pressed a kiss to my bloodstained fingers, feather-light. 
“Don’t make me.” 


He let go of my wrist and nodded toward the door, a wry expression on his face. 


I left the war room in a daze, feet unsteady, pain snaking up my arm. 
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I climbed the stairs thinking of murder. 


My legs still ached from the drills, my face was bruised, and I couldn’t bear to look at 
whatever was now going on with my hand; I hadn’t looked at it since I had waved at Zoya 
back in the hall. (Her face had almost been worth it.) Nadia and Marie were trailing behind 
me, worry concealed under careful smiles, the silence an awkward weight between us. 


The Darkling had probably survived countless assassination attempts — my friends’ accounts 
of his life had implied that much — from professionals he wasn’t specifically expecting an 
attempt from, and he had to know what I was planning. (He probably found it hilarious.) I 
would need to get creative, and that took time I didn’t want to spend waiting and means I 
didn’t have the occasion to steal, not anymore. 


I reached the door of my room, noticing the very unsubtle oprichniki stationed in the hall. 
They hadn’t been there yesterday. 


“We could stay,” Nadia said, eyeing the door and then me. “I’Il call a Healer and then —” 


Was I even allowed a Healer? “It’s fine,” I said. I could see I didn’t sound convincing, but 
right now the last thing I wanted was to talk. My friends would be safer away from me in any 


case. 
They left, but not without turning to look at me several times, hesitance clear in their steps. 


I went inside and drew back, startled. Genya was sitting on a chair in the middle of the room, 
completely expressionless. I was so used to see her smiling — real smiles, fake smiles she had 
no doubt learned at court — that it looked almost unnatural on her. 


“Were you trying to have me killed?” 
I closed the door behind me. “What?” 


“Thought so.” Her auburn hair was unusually disheveled, as if she had been running, but the 
Tailor didn’t take part in endurance drills. 


“Today, Duchess Kuzlova noticed that her favorite coral bracelet was conspicuously 
missing,” Genya said, tone flat. “Recently, several noblewomen reported that valuables have 
a surprisingly easy time disappearing around the Queen’s sitting room. As Duchess Kuzlova 
always does when something disrupts her thoroughly dull daily routine and doesn’t even give 
her nasty gossip to spice things up, she blamed me. After all, everyone knows the Grisha 
servant is nothing but an ungrateful witch. Why wouldn’t she be a thief, too?” 


You never consider the consequences that your actions will have on others, my mind echoed. 
ee a 
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“No, Alina, you'll Jisten. The punishment for theft is usually amputation, but the Duchess 
wanted me executed, and the Queen was about to make an exception just for her. We’re all 
immensely lucky that the Darkling hasn’t left for Kribirsk yet and that my note reached him 
in time. With his interrogations and help from a kind Fabrikator, he was quickly able to 
establish that I was innocent and that the Grand Palace had hosted a ghastly thief for decades: 
Duchess Kuzlova herself.” 


“Not only was a stash of stolen jewelry, sweets and maps discovered in her personal rooms, 
voice has now reached me that even her supposedly stolen bracelet had been hidden by 
herself in the Queen’s own treasure, from which she had lifted at least two rings and a tiara. 
The nerve.” Genya smiled then, a bitter thing. “Anyway, the King has ordered her left hand 
cut off and Duchess Kuzlova will spend the rest of her years in an asylum near Balakirev 
because of her kleptomania and compulsive lying.” 


I felt faint, and went to sit on the bed. Just, what? Why would anyone blame Genya without 
any evidence? And the story of Kuzlova’s culpability wouldn’t even hold up, a random 
noblewoman didn’t have the skill to pull off what I had done, but... 


Stars. Had the Darkling spent his morning planting evidence? It made sense that he would be 
able to achieve some kind of invisibility, too. It was the only thing that made sense in the 
whole story. 


“Given the grief that this event has caused me — not that anyone will miss the woman, least of 
all me — the Darkling has said that it’s my choice as to heal you.” 


I tried not to look at my hand; I would panic again. 


“He has also asked me whether I have reason to believe you’d want me dead, because this 
does look a little like a very elaborate assassination attempt and you’re somewhat extravagant 
and unintelligible when it comes to plans or intentions. But I don’t think that’s what 
happened here. Is it?” 


I swallowed. “No.” Even then, there was a sick twist of satisfaction in me: I wasn’t as easy to 
understand as they had expected. “It didn’t even occur to me that you would be in danger.” 


Genya raised her eyebrows. 


“He could have told me!” I said, then. The Darkling hadn’t so much as mentioned Genya. “At 
any point in this whole thing. He could have told me I was endangering you. Instead of —” I 
was not going to look. 


“T don’t know when he became aware of the stealing, but he is a believer in having people 
learn from the consequences of their actions.” Her mouth twisted. “Besides, I would have 
thought it was obvious. What were you even thinking?” 


“T... wasn’t. Mostly. I did what I did,” I said, cringing, “because I thought it was funny.” 


“Well, it’s not that it isn’t,’ Genya said, light tone barely concealing the acid in her voice, 
“but that’s also a lot of effort for humor.” 


“Not really.” I averted my gaze. “I’ve been a thief and a... scavenger for all my life. The 
parts that matter, anyway. So it’s easy. And everyone now expects unreasonable things from 
me, so I decided that if they wanted me to save their country, I was only going to cause minor 
inconveniences instead. At least until they /et me go.” Until I escape, | thought, but didn’t 
say. That wasn't going to get any easier. 


Genya looked almost sad. “I keep forgetting how new you are to this.” She stood and pushed 
the chair where it belonged, hands trailing its back. “There’s no minor inconveniences when 
it comes to nobles. Everything that doesn’t go their way is just an occasion to exercise the 
power they know they don’t deserve.” 


And the most vulnerable always paid the price. I should at least have seen that coming, for 
how abhorrent that line of thinking was. 


“That sounds like a good reason not to have nobles,” I said. 


Genya turned to me then, placid smile back on her face, but I could see the tension in her 
shoulders, in the way she stood by the window, sunlight giving her red hair a golden hue. 
“Please,” she said, a weariness in her voice, “leave the court intrigue to someone else. It’s not 
that I don’t think you’d succeed, it’s that I’m not sure any of us will be alive at the end of it if 
you do.” 


“No assassination plans,” I said, slightly raising my hands in a halfhearted gesture of 
surrender, “I promise.” 


Despite everything, I meant it now. After what Genya had told me, I knew that killing the 
Darkling would only put the Grisha in more danger. 


He still could have told me, and if not — if somehow he had learned everything only this 
morning — he could have chosen to talk to me like Genya had. There had been no need for the 
cutting, especially over that scar. 


I would still need to make that clear, somehow. 


Genya sighed and came by my side, taking my wounded hand in hers. “Come on,” she said, 
“you’re bleeding on the bedspread.” 


If I had struggled with sunlit time before, now that I was forced to actually follow Marie and 
Nadia’s routine, I was greeted every morning by the sunrise and a near-constant headache. 


Having to attend Baghra’s “lessons” certainly didn’t help. 


The first time I met her, I was surprised. Everyone’s description of her had made me expect a 
crone, an old unkempt woman whose hut was just one annoying student away from growing 
chicken legs and kicking everyone away, but Baghra didn’t look old at all. She was a wiry, 
austere woman with long, black hair and pale skeletal fingers always gripping a wooden 
cane. Only the bleak emptiness of her gaze and the tremors in her hands betrayed her age. 
She had to be either far younger than anyone implied or extremely powerful, and I wasn’t 
sure which of the options creeped me out more. 


The hut was also just a hut, but the oppressive heat almost gave it a supernatural quality in 
the worst way. But the worst thing about her lessons was by far the pointlessness. It was all 
about power, which, yes, that sounded like something a Grisha teacher should concern herself 
with, but there was no creativity to it. Every day, Baghra asked me to summon light, and 
when I did she asked me to summon more light — always and only light, no unseen colors, no 
invisibility, nothing useful or interesting — and when I hit my limit, she predictably whacked 
me, as if that could change anything. 


The one time I asked whether I could learn to cut people in two, she scoffed and said that I 
wasn’t even remotely ready for that, which was what happened when one was that late for 
lessons, girl. Everything revolved around sunlight, always and only more sunlight, because I 
needed to destroy the Shadow Fold. 


The day before the Darkling left Os Alta for Kribirsk, I decided to finally point out the 
obvious. 


“Why does everyone expect me to be able to undo merzost with the small science?” 


Baghra froze in her seat, fingers seizing the cane with such vehemence that for a moment I 
was convinced she was going to break it. I knew her grip was far stronger than her apparent 
frailness suggested. 


“What do you know of merzost, girl?” she spat out. 


“That it exists?” That it consumed the Grisha who used it. That it could kill, as stories said it 
had during the Black Heretic’s martyrdom. (Of course, stories didn’t use that word.) That it 
could affect people if they were exposed to it for too long, like I had been, even though its 
effect on me seemed to be partially fading. Genya hadn’t tailored me since my first day at the 
palace, but my skin hadn’t regained its gray sheen. 


“Keep it at that,” Baghra said. 


Great. I was stuck with a sick, bitter teacher who wouldn’t even answer questions. 


Every day, Genya returned to my rooms in the afternoon to continue healing my wound. She 
wasn’t trained as a Healer, and the cut on my hand had been deep, so she couldn’t heal all of 
it at once, only speed up and refine my body’s natural recovery. (If she had, it would have 
kind of missed the point of punishment, too.) 


That meant I had been excused from fighting practice for the first few days, which had been a 
blessing, as I always felt like I was going to fall over from lack of sleep during the mornings. 
Botkin had given me a book on the theory behind fighting practice instead. He clearly 
thought it was useless to read about fighting, but since the Darkling had chosen to be 
unreasonable, neither of us could do much about the situation, and my teacher was certainly 
not going to simply let me (“Vittle girl”) rest. After the first day, he made it clear that being 
injured definitely didn’t excuse me from endurance drills. 


That day, Nadia and Marie left me to go to the banya. As usual, I declined to join them; I 
didn’t want to give anyone more chances to see my scars than it was necessary. 


“Who’s Mal?” Genya asked as I closed the door. 
I couldn’t really fault her for reading the letter I had left on the table, could I. 


Sleep escaped me. At night, I often wandered around my room with nothing to do but make 
plans that went nowhere. I was more of a prisoner than I had ever been, and I didn’t know 
what I could do about it. Sometimes, I just lay awake in my bed; I often chose to write 
instead, as I hardly got the chance to during the day anymore. I had fallen asleep on the letter 
that night, and had completely forgotten about it in the morning. 


“He’s a friend,” Was he, really? Now that I had actual friends, I wasn’t sure that was the right 
word. “He’s dead.” 


“Alina...” Genya said, concern in her tone. 
“Would you feel better about this had I written dear diary at the beginning instead?” 


We had been friends for what, a year? Two? It had felt like forever. Everything had, back 
then. The older I got, the faster everything seemed to go by. Had we stayed at the orphanage, 
he and I would have grown apart, eventually. I had denied him even that. 


Genya took my hand in hers. By now, most of the cut was a scar again, even if less irregular 
than before. 


“That’s new,” Genya said, taken aback. 
“What?” 


She looked at me and said, with just a little hesitance, “I could make it disappear. The wound, 
and the scar too. I can feel it.” 


I inhaled sharply. It didn’t make that much sense to keep it at this point, did it? I certainly 
didn’t want one a physical reminder of the recent experience, and I didn’t really need one of 
Mal after all. Mal always knew where to find me, and I knew where to find him. That hadn’t 
changed. 


“Erase it, then.” My voice only shook a little. 


She did. I tried not to dwell on what that could mean; instead, I thought about the meaning of 
another part of my past leaving me, replaced by something human and beautiful that didn’t fit 
the image I had of me at all. Would it be so bad, to be human? 


She wasn’t as kind. “About the rest of your scars. Maybe if we —” 
“We are not doing that.” 


It’s not that the idea of smooth skin didn’t appeal to me, but I wasn’t going to let anyone 
touch my scars, and I didn’t yearn to be anyone’s merzost healing test subject. Also, what if it 
took the Darkling reopening the cuts for that to work? It was his ancestor’s magic that kept 
them the way they were. It would make sense. 


I was not going to think about it. 


“I’m not going to ask you to do anything you don’t want to do. Just know that I’m here if you 
change your mind.” She turned my hand in hers, noticing the bruise on my knuckles. 
“Baghra?” she asked while making it disappear. 


“Thanks. And yes.” 


She let go of my hand, smiling sadly. “I wasn’t allowed to go to Grisha lessons, but that’s one 
of the very few things I’ve never envied.” 


I knew what she meant, what she implied every time she mentioned her childhood in 
servitude to the Queen. (To the King.) Earlier this week, she had had to physically restrain me 
from storming the Grand Palace and burning everything down. While I hadn’t wanted to fight 
her, she didn’t seem to have a problem with fighting me, so in the end she made me promise 
that I wasn’t going to interfere. 


“Besides, I wasn’t the only one,” she continued. “David also wasn’t allowed, or, well — 
Baghra refused to teach him.” 


“Really?” 


“Yes. No one knows why but Baghra, if there’s even a reason. David had one lesson with her 
and then she told him to never return or he would doom them all. And he was, like, seven.” 


“That’s... horrible,” I said. David, please teach me your secrets. 
“That’s Baghra,” Genya answered with a shrug. 


I had only met David once, when I had been given my new pair of glasses. Unlike the 
Fabrikator I had commissioned my old pair from, he hadn’t looked at me with fear or disgust; 
he had barely looked at me at all. “The frame is pure iridium,” he had said, as if that could 
mean anything to me, and nothing else. He had looked perfectly ordinary, if very withdrawn. 
Could Baghra have a problem with that? Maybe he had been different as a child. 


I was good at causing trouble, and with the right strategy, I could probably make it look as if 
Baghra had been the one to refuse to see me; she clearly despised me, but no more than she 
despised everyone else, and I needed to fix that. I could even try to make Baghra think it was 
her idea. I just needed to find the right angle. 


That was when the idea struck me. I still wanted revenge on the Darkling, and I hadn’t yet 
managed to come up with a satisfying plan I could reasonably enact without endangering my 
friends, but maybe... 


I only needed to slightly tweak something I hadn’t yet found a place for. Two birds with one 
stone, really. 


As Genya left, I set out to work immediately. What I had in mind for Baghra could wait a 
little, but the Darkling would leave for Kribirsk the following morning. I had to be done with 
phase one before Marie and Nadia came to fetch me for dinner. 


I grinned. Oh, he wouldn’t see that coming. 


That night, I carefully sneaked out of my room. I kept the door’s image still as I left through 
it, invisible and unheard; the lone oprichnik stationed in the hallway looked kind of sleepy. 
With me, I only brought a bundle of rolled up paper and a note with the location of the maps I 
was about to displace — this was just petty revenge, not an attempt to sabotage the war effort 
—and a short message, you really should have simply told me I was endangering Genya. 


I had assembled my old glasses again. If I wanted to get this right, and if I wanted my friends 
to still be fine if things went wrong, I needed all the help I could get. I slid them back on as I 
descended the stairs, and for a moment, a stag the color of snow flashed across my vision, its 
gaze so knowing it felt almost human. 


I caught myself against the wall with a gasp and looked around, trying to slow my breathing. 
I really didn’t need to add “hallucinations” to the list of things I had to deal with. Also, if I 
had to hallucinate ungulates, did I really have to see nightmare deer? Antlers that big couldn’t 
possibly be healthy. I had once read about a sickness that made bucks grow an amorphous 


velvety mass indefinitely instead of antlers, but those had looked far too sharp to be what the 
book had described. 


No phantom deer lingered in the stairwell, but the mother-of-pearl inlay of the banister 
seemed to glow, even in the absence of light to reflect. 


With the Darkling gone, the atmosphere at the Little Palace grew slightly more relaxed. 
Marie and Nadia still had to follow me everywhere, but even between us, things were less 
strained. It helped that Marie was currently smitten with that one Heartrender boy for 
unfathomable reasons; at least we had different things to talk about. 


“Sergei really doesn’t know what he’s missing out on,” Nadia was saying while we went 
toward the lake. 


Apparently, he had turned down hanging out with Marie to focus on his studying, in the 
hopes of becoming a part of the Darkling’s inner circle next spring. 


“If he wants to play replacement Ivan that badly, I say we let him,” I shrugged. “Why would 
anyone want that, or a Heartrender for the matter, is a mystery.” 


“They’re supposed to be really good in bed,” Nadia fake-whispered. Her smile was a 
welcome change from the worried glances I had grown used to in the past week. 


Marie turned beet-red at that. “I’m going to set both of you on fire.” 
“Ah, but I’m your best friend and a Tidemaker near a lake.” 


I looked at the nearing hut. “Please do,” I said. 


The not-replacement Ivan was having a terrible week. Not only had the Darkling been acting 
oddly since they had departed Os Alta, his moods changing faster than the weather on the 
Wandering Isle, now Ivan had to deal with this. 


It had all started when the Darkling had been followed to his carriage by a concerned 
Apparat. Ivan hadn’t been able to hear the conversation, but he had felt the Apparat’s clear 
surprise and outrage. 


Ivan had admired the Darkling then. His general had gotten into the carriage with an 
expression that betrayed absolutely nothing and a somewhat relaxed body language, when 
actually — if Ivan’s Corporalnik abilities weren’t suddenly failing him — the Darkling’s soul 
seemed to be in the process of leaving his body. 


But that had been then. And now he still couldn’t believe his eyes. Ivan replayed the latest 
few seconds of his life in his mind, half hoping they would actually end up being the last. 


They were setting up the tent in Kribirsk, as they had done dozens of times before, and the 
Darkling had taken the rolled up maps of Ravka to lay them out on the table. Only — 


Ivan looked at the sheet of paper currently in his hands, questioning his life choices. 


Only, the rolled up bundle had fallen apart in the general’s hands, scattering paper 
everywhere. Paper that was covered in drawings of what Ivan could only describe as 
“scantily clad volcra’”. 


He was pretty sure volcra didn’t in any circumstances wear clothes. To think about it, the torn 
clothing looked as if it had been hastily drawn over an otherwise realistic, almost biological 
portrayal. Why anyone would do that was completely beyond his understanding. (Lie.) 


Well, far from him to judge anyone for their choice in erotic material (Lie.), but couldn’t the 
Darkling keep them somewhere else? Somewhere Ivan would never have to see bulging 
volcra biceps again? 


He was still wondering helplessly about how to even bring up that question when he realized 
that the Darkling was laughing. So much that he had left his place at the table to walk at the 
edge of the tent, face to the tent wall, shoulders shaking. If Ivan hadn’t been what he was, he 
wouldn’t have been able to tell that his general was actually on the verge of a breakdown. 


When the Darkling returned to the table, his expression had turned back to normal, even if his 
face had an incongruous pink tone to it. 


The Darkling started gathering the drawings. “A gift from our... lovely Sun Summoner.” 


Ivan had no idea what to make of that. It could mean that it was actually a prank, which was 
slightly comforting if irritating, but now there was the even more disconcerting possibility 
that this was actually a couple thing. 


From what he knew of Alina, it would make a sick sort of sense. 


Ivan collected what was left of his sanity and went with the first option. “Ill have them 
burned immediately, moi soverenyi.” 


“Don’t,” the Darkling said, gazing at the drawings as if they held the answer to some 
question Ivan couldn’t even imagine. 


oe 


.. moi soverenyi?” He wanted — no, deserved — a vacation. With Fedyor, preferably. If 
everything else failed, at least he could think of Fedyor to ground himself. 


The Darkling sat down on his ebony high-backed chair, a volcra drawing in one hand and a 
flask of kvas in the other. He took a long sip, then another, then stared into the distance. That, 
at least, Ivan could understand. 


“The First Army is always running out of paper to copy those casualty lists on, are they not?” 


For the first time in his life, Ivan decided to interpret the Darkling’s comment as a joke 
without asking for further clarification. 


Chapter End Notes 


Yes, he is joking. Not that he would mind if someone actually did that. Anyway. 


A question: I tagged this as "rating may change". Would you prefer the rating to change 
or would you rather it stayed T? I have no strong feelings either way and my plans for 
the plot won't change, only the level of detail I get into. 


As usual, let me know what you think! 


Your Volcra Boyfriend 


Chapter Summary 


Mostly on the Darkling's idea of an "apology". 


Ivan, holding the volcra sketches: was this flirting. Please tell me this isn’t a couple 
thing 
The Darkling, already drawing: it is not but I will Make It 
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~» | increased the rating to M. Nothing in this specific chapter is different from the 
usual in terms of content, but we are going to need that in a few chapters. I also updated 
the story’s summary to give everyone a better idea of where we are going, even though 
it will take us a little while to get there. 

~» As for an eventual Darkling PoV on the Apparat scene, I plan to write it - I just won’t 
post it for a while because it would spoil some things. In the meantime, I practiced with 
a short Dakling character study based on book canon and unrelated to this story, Villain- 
to-be. Mind the tags of that one because the experiment was about trying get his voice 
as its slimiest, as I’m not used to writing villain PoVs. If this works, I can manage a less 
evil version! 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


I was sitting in the library with my friends when a servant delivered the letter. 


As we went deeper into winter, the library became one of my favorite places to stay. Not only 
was it always quiet — the perfect place to sneak a nap while Marie and Nadia pretended not to 
notice — there were also many books on parts of ancient history I hadn’t found anything about 
while scavenging. Many of them were copies of works older than the Shadow Fold. 


That day, we had been trying to parse a particularly incomprehensible piece of Grisha theory 
in one of the texts I had been assigned; philosophers’ aptitude for writing words that made 
sense separately but had absolutely no meaning together never ceased to amaze me. 


“So you have secret admirers now?” Nadia asked, keeping her voice low. “Anything you 
haven’t told us?” 


The envelope bore no mark or name. The only person I had kept in contact with while living 
in the fold was Ruby, but I couldn’t imagine her writing to me. I doubted she even knew 
where I was; by now, she probably thought a volcra had eaten me. 


“T have no idea.” I slipped the letter into the folds of my kefta. 
“Oh, no, don’t even think about it,” Nadia said. 


“Exactly! You’re opening it now,” Marie insisted. “Besides, this book is going to appear in 
my nightmares if I look at it a moment longer. That letter can’t possibly be worse.” 


As it turned out, it could. 


The Darkling had sent back one of my best volcra drawings, except it had been adjusted even 
further. The artist either wasn’t used to drawing or hadn’t drawn that kind of subject in a 
while, because the irises’ petals looked kind of wonky, but my best volcra was now wearing a 
flower crown. 


“Put it back,” Marie hissed. 


I folded the drawing back into the envelope, hands trembling. The Darkling had clearly 
noticed my work in the Grand Palace’s halls, otherwise he wouldn’t have chosen a flower 
crown of all things, but I thought he wouldn’t have approved of my improvements. 


“What was that?” Nadia was loud enough that a young Alkemi turned to glare at us. 

“T don’t know,” I lied, and reopened the Grisha theory book. 

“No, Alina, we have to find out who made that. I need to find them and avenge my eyes.” 
That stung, a little. “It wasn’t that bad.” 


Nadia and Marie exchanged a resigned glance. 


I started carving my own space back in small steps. I went to lessons with my friends and let 
Genya tailor me when she deemed it necessary, but I also encouraged Marie and Nadia to 
take little detours, and if wandering around the palace grounds sometimes found us pilfering 
sweets from the kitchens or made me late for my lessons, I didn’t particularly care. It was a 
shame that Baghra wasn’t annoyed with me enough yet to tell me to never return. 


On an ordinary Thursday morning, I opened my room’s door while half-asleep, and was 
faced with Marie in tears, blue kefta askew. I turned to Nadia, but she simply shrugged. 


“It doesn’t matter,” Marie said, sniffling, face blotchy. “We need to get you to combat 
training.” 


“Not a chance.” They both looked doubtful, but at least they didn’t try to shut my ideas down 
immediately anymore. “The Darkling isn’t here. When he returns, he isn’t going ask what I 
did during every single lesson.” 


Besides, if he really meant to send them at the border, I would simply rescue them again. 
That was a very sound plan. Of course. 


Marie sat on the bed. Apparently, she had met that Heartrender boy — Sergei — in the corridor, 
and he had stopped her to tell her that they ‘couldn’t work out’ because Marie clearly didn’t 
take her training seriously enough, also given ‘the Ulensk incident’, and he couldn’t get over 
the difference in their priorities. 


Marie had rightly set him on fire. 


“Tt’s like I suddenly turned into all the worst stereotypes about Inferni women,” she said, 
kicking her shoes away. 


I never knew what to do when faced with crying people; the last time that had happened, it 
hadn’t turned out well for anyone. Memories of the boy and his mother bubbled to the 
surface, and I pushed them back down. I missed the fold so much I could lose myself in 
them. 


Hours later, I was lying on the bed with Nadia’s elbow digging into my side and Marie’s hair 
tickling my nose, ribs aching from laughter. 


We had spent the morning drinking kvas Nadia had helpfully sneaked from the kitchen (I 
knew exactly where in the kitchens, of course, I might have just suggested where to look) and 
taking turns at putting together a Baghra revenge plan. 


As things often did around me, it turned out to be volcra-based. 


We started out by repurposing pieces of the useless self-defense book I had as dating and sex 
advice, writing down our favorite suggestions in increasingly wobbly handwriting. 
(“Cathartic,” Marie had said, ending a paragraph about folk dancing with then punch him in 
the face, as tradition demands). 


I didn't know if it was because of the flower crown volcra, the romantically violent theme of 
the morning, or the kvas (probably the kvas), but at some point I mentioned volcra mating 
rituals. I had seen far more of those than I would have liked, back in the fold, so they weren’t 
exactly a mystery to me; I just didn’t know how to talk about them. 


“There’s a Jot of biting involved,” I tried to explain. 


“Why are you telling me this!” Marie said, while writing Your Volcra Boyfriend on another 
sheet of paper. 


Nadia grabbed it and put it before the others, as if it were a cover. “Why not Your Volcra 
Girlfriend? What do we know about Baghra’s love life, anyway?” 


“We’ll write a sequel,” I reassured her. 
After we had completed the introduction (so your boyfriend has been corrupted by an ancient 


evil? Thats great! Here's a collection of tips to get him to eat you just the right way), Marie 
slipped the flower crown volcra drawing into the papers, keeping them together with a 


hairpin. I almost protested then — that drawing meant more to me than I would have liked to 
admit — but Marie was right, it enhanced the book. It was almost ready, it only needed... 


I remembered Baghra’s comments about the fold. About it being the most terrible blight that 
the whole world had ever seen, the very essence of corruption, a sign of the worst of human 
hubris. 


I reached for the palette I had redecorated the Grand Palace with. I had used up most of the 
colors by now, but I still had a lot of bright pink. I hadn’t had many occasions to use it yet, 
but in this case, it would do. 


On the book’s back page I painted, The Black Heretic did nothing wrong. 


That afternoon, I savored every step of my walk to Baghra’s. I had never really liked snow — 
it never snowed in the fold — but I was nervous and didn’t want to get inside the hut anytime 
soon. I had brought my books with me, both the self-defense one Botkin had given me and 
the obscure Grisha theory textbook, with Your Volcra Boyfriend slipped in between. 


I had asked Marie and Nadia not to accompany me to make sure the old woman wouldn’t 
have anyone to threaten me with if things went wrong more quickly than I expected. Now 
that the pleasant warmth from xvas and laughter had left me, this didn’t feel like a good idea 
anymore. Unlike the Darkling, Baghra wouldn’t leave the Little Palace, and this could only 
lead her to treating me worse. To refuse to teach a Durast kid was one thing; to send away the 
person she so badly wanted to see destroy the fold was another. 


When I climbed the steps to her door, I heard raised voices. Baghra was arguing with 
someone else instead of hitting me with a cane for being late? Good for her. I would just 
leave her to that. 


I stepped away, then changed my mind. It would be a waste of a morning's worth of 
teamwork, and there were few chances people other than me would pay for this prank; I 
could bear it. I pushed the door open and peeked inside. 


The Darkling was standing by Baghra’s tile oven, the fire casting the room in a strange light, 
shadows lengthening. 


I backed away, slamming the door. What was he doing there? I knew he had to be on his way 
to Os Alta by now, I just thought I would have noticed his arrival. Then I remembered how I 
had spent the morning. 


Fair. Maybe not. 


I looked at the books in my hands, then back at the hut. Snow dusted the steps, but didn’t 
manage to set on its damp roof. 


This was unexpected, but if those two were too busy arguing, it would be easier for me to just 
slip the revenge inside. Also, confronting the Darkling with someone else in the room who 


had no problem with talking back to him didn’t feel as daunting as the idea of seeing him 
again alone. 


I opened the door a second time. 
“Tn, girl.” Baghra snapped. “You’re letting the heat out.” 


She was sitting on her old rickety chair, cane discarded on the side of the room, near the wall 
the Darkling was leaning against. That was unusual. 


I shut the door, books under one arm. Entering Baghra’s hut was always like sliding into a hot 
spring with your clothes on: unnecessarily, unpleasantly damp. 


“How are you, Alina?” The Darkling asked in a neutral, pleasant voice. He didn’t seem to 
mind the stifling heat. 


“T was fine,” I said. 


Baghra snorted, while the Darkling gave me a smile that was almost rueful. He seemed about 
to say something when she interrupted him. 


“The boy wants to get you an amplifier,” she said. “What do you think of that, girl?” 


I shuffled the books. It took me a moment to understand who the boy was according to 
Baghra, and the situation was so absurd I almost missed the second layer of things that didn’t 
make any sense. Why would the Darkling want to give me an amplifier after all that? 


Also, didn’t he know? 


Stared down by two intimidating Grisha, I didn’t manage to come up with anything better 
than, “An amplifier?” 


That was the most shameless attempt at playing stupid I had ever made, and if either of them 
fell for it, I would almost be ashamed for my past self. 


Baghra made a disgusted noise. Oh well. 
I left the books on the table, casually. 


The Darkling was studying me with that half smile I never knew how to interpret. I thought 
back to a wound, to fingers pressing into it. He certainly knew I knew what an amplifier was. 


“Have you ever heard of Morozova’s herd?” he asked. 


I did. They were a herd of magical deer who lived between Fjerda and Ravka, granting 
wishes to lost soldiers and saving those abandoned in the snow. I liked reading fairytales, 
always had, but I didn’t get what that had to do with the current conversation, if one could 
call it that. 


“The stories say they are amplifiers?” If they had, I had missed it. Or maybe not; every town, 
every place in Ravka had its own version of most tales. Even the martyrdom of Sankta 
Lizabeta of the Roses was told in slightly different ways between Kribirsk and Novokribirsk. 


That was the reason one never trusted stories; that was one of the many reasons it would take 
me more than some worn fairytale to believe that the Black Heretic was simply the 
personification of pure evil. I had lived in the fold, had breathed it in, and it had its roots in 
me; I knew what it was better than any priest preaching from the safety of an altar could. 


“Morozova’s Stag is the most powerful amplifier ever known. You’ve seen the situation 
Ravka is in; you know what we’re up against.” I recognized the emotion deep in those slate 
eyes; I had seen it before, restrained and cold. Our own people are turning against Grisha 
again. As otkazat'sya always do. 


I noticed that, weirdly, he wasn’t mentioning the fold. Maybe I had underestimated just how 
deep Baghra’s distaste for the topic went. 


“And it also grants your wishes if you feed it sugar cubes,” Baghra added. 

No, I still had no idea of what was going on. 

The Darkling gave Baghra a sharp glance, then said, “If we manage to take it, its antlers —” 
Antlers? 


I tuned out the rest of what he said, remembering the ghost deer in the stairwell, its 
unnervingly human gaze, the way it had seemingly filled the space with moonlight even after 
disappearing. How could he know? Alright, that was creepy; I was going to get out of this 
place as soon as possible. 


“You're a fool,” Baghra was telling the Darkling when I came back to the present. 
Her mocking tone was at odds with the tense line of her shoulders. 


He turned to me. 


“T think she’s right,” I started, then realized what I was saying. “I mean. If one part of the 
stories is true, why not the rest?” The idea of Morozova’s Stag granting wishes if one fed it 
the right kind of sweet didn’t seem that much more absurd than the idea of Morozova’s tag 
existing. I would have done things if promised chocolate, too. “Also, if the world really does 
function according to fairytale logic, I’m not going to go around killing mythical beings in a 
quest for power. Fairytales aren’t that kind to their villains.” 


Something dangerous flashed in the Darkling’s eyes, then was gone in a moment. 
“Ah, so she’s not as stupid as she looks,” Baghra commented, sitting back in her chair. 


“Careful, old woman.” He sounded almost bored, as if he had said that sentence countless 
times in a hundred similar situations. 


I looked from his face to hers. I hadn’t noticed before, but now that I saw them together, it 
was obvious: they had the same dark hair, the same nose, even. Was Baghra the Darkling’s 
older sister? His weird religious aunt? Marie also had one of those. 


I had no idea what they were to each other, but now it was clear I had intruded on an already 
awkward family reunion, and I wanted no part in it. 


“No wonder,” I said. I left, taking only two of the three books with me. May they find some 
interesting heretical material to bond over in my absence. 


Unfortunately, I hadn’t even made it to the first turn on the path away from the hut when I 
heard its door swing open again. 


I felt the Darkling fall into step with me. I stopped walking and stared at my feet, at the prints 
they left in the snow. It was so cold. I could warm myself up, but I didn’t want to, not when 
the last time I had used my power around him he had managed to turn it against me. 


I was half-tempted to ask whether he had other family members and where they were so that I 
could not meet them, when he said, “I appreciated your... gift.” 


I watched him in silence. A thin layer of snow was settling on his shoulders and hair like 
dusted sugar. He looked at peace. 


I shook myself off. He hadn’t looked angry last time, either, and a volcra sketch wasn’t 
enough of a reassurance. I couldn’t even be sure he had been the one to send it. “What are 
you going to do about it?” I gripped my textbooks to my chest like a shield, trying to keep my 
hands from shaking. “Take it out on my friends? Hurt me again?” My breath fogged the air, 
warmth leaving me. “Because I only need to not be touching you to kill you, and you should 
keep that in mind.” 


“T wouldn’t dream of forgetting it,” he said, calmly, gazing at the lake. 


“You can’t —” I let the textbooks fall and took my face into my hands. Neither of them had 
scars anymore. I was not going to cry. “You can’t just —” 


We had stopped by a wooden railing, half-covered in snow. A breeze whispered between the 
pine branches, barely rippling the water’s surface. The lake looked as peaceful as ever in the 
fading afternoon light, and I wanted to scream. 


The Darkling held his hand out to me, a sheathed dagger in his open palm. It took me a 
moment to recognize it. The same blade as in Ulensk, the same blade as in the war room, not 
that different from another blade hitting my hand in the fold — 


I stepped back, almost tripping over one the books. 


The Darkling made no move to unsheathe the blade; he made no move at all, a shadow 
against a ice-white background, just as motionless if not for his expression. His gaze, 
following me every breath, every tiny shift, the weight of it almost intoxicating. 


Not a threat, I realized. Not a trap. Just the strangest peace offering I had ever seen. 


I was ensnared all the same. 


With shaking hands, I took the blade. My fingers were too numb to feel much of anything at 
that point, and I was grateful for that. I wanted to have as much distance between this weapon 
and me as possible. 


“Why?” I whispered. 


The Darkling extended his hand to me again. Revenge, there for me to take. A chance to 
make him bleed, to make him suffer for the memories that kept resurfacing and showing their 
teeth. 


A revenge that would be nothing but symbolic. He was probably used to pain and was 
expecting it as well; he had healers, too. 


And if we were going to talk through symbols, this wasn’t one I liked. I could feel the pull of 
it, the instinct to draw blood, to make him hurt, but this wouldn’t do much at all — and if it 
did, who would pay? 


I turned and threw the dagger into the lake. It went down with a satisfying plunk, and I stared 
at the surface until the ripples from its impact disappeared. 


The Darkling was leaning against the fence now, unconcerned. I looked him up and down. 
Why did he have to be so tall? 


“T can’t throw you in there,” I said, annoyance lacing my voice. 
“T can swim.” 
In near-freezing water? Surely not. “Yes, but would you?” 


He raised an eyebrow and, without breaking eye contact, started shrugging off his cloak and 
kefta. 


“Forget I asked!” I walked away, face burning. 


I had often thought about a somewhat similar scene. (Not in the snow. That sounded horribly 
uncomfortable.) I spent long stretches of night chafing against sunlit time, and sleep wasn’t 
always the only thing I chased; it wasn’t so weird to think about him then, was it? I got the 
impression that most of the Little Palace did the same. Still, I would have rather admitted to 
Zoya I thought she was the most attractive woman I had ever seen. 


He followed me, cloak now draped over his arm, just one of the many signs he was 
completely insane. If it hadn’t been for Baghra, right in that moment I would have assumed 
that Shadow Summoners simply didn’t feel the cold. I had been outside for too long, and I 
was rapidly losing my resolve not to use my power: it was so cold that my teeth and jaw 
ached; I felt as if blades of ice were sliding under my skin, sinking to reach my bones. I was 
so tired, too. 


The Darkling caught up with me and draped his cloak over my shoulders. 


It was a welcome layer between me and the rising wind, warm and just the right kind of 
heavy. I was never going to give it back. If he still had a problem with me stealing, well, he 
should have thought about it before. 


“T can keep myself warm,” I still said. 
“But you’re not doing it.” 


I didn’t get it. Why was he being so nice? Well, his version of ‘nice’ involved enigmatic, 
almost ominous smiles and handing around knives, but I couldn’t complain. I wanted to 
complain. It was easier to be angry at him that way, and I had to keep being angry at him 
because, because — 


I pulled the cloak tighter around me, almost disappearing into it with a rather undignified 
noise. It was so warm. 


Despite the reddening tips of his nose and ears — so he did feel the cold like everyone else — 
the Darkling looked weirdly smug. 


There were so many things I couldn’t make sense of, and for most of them I didn’t even 
know which questions to ask. I decided to start with the easiest one, ““Why are you sure that 
Morozova’s Stag exists?” 


His smile faded. “My hunters claim they’ve seen signs of them near Tsibeya.” 


Tsibeya. What were the chances? I remembered the call I had felt in Ulensk before reaching 
the tent, or in the library, right before meeting the Apparat. I grimaced; hopefully that greasy 
priest hadn’t told the Darkling I claimed to worship his supposedly evil ancestor. “Can they 
be trusted?” 


“My men don’t lie to me.” 


That was not what I had asked, but even then, he really should have known that even his 
Heartrenders could be misled. 


And, maybe because I wanted to test just how far his good mood went that day, or maybe 
because the Little Palace lights were getting nearer and brighter and what we had there in the 
snow made everything feel a little surreal and easier, I said, “I have lied to you.” 


He didn’t know where I grew up, he didn’t know what my story was. If we wanted to actually 
go through with a plan involving a mythical amplifier, he had to at least know the truth. 


“Have you.” I felt a slight thrill of fear and changed my plan a little. 


“T’m not from Kribirsk.” Truth. “Not really. I’m from somewhere in southern Ravka I don’t 
remember, and lived in Keramzin from age six to eight.” I took a shuddering breath. I 
couldn’t tell him, I couldn’t, not with his eyes boring into mine and the Palace closer with 
every step, a promise of warmth. “I ran away.” 


(4 ‘Why? 99 


Ana Kuya, following me and Mal with a broom. One of the older boys, punching Mal in the 
kidneys while the teachers were too busy playing cards. Grisha examiners nearing the 
orphanage, the knowledge that my life was about to irremediably change, the terror of being 
separated. “Violence. They loved corporal punishment. Had no problem with harming the 
defenseless,” I said. 


Despite everything, I couldn’t stop omitting the most important parts. 


He stopped walking and looked away for a moment. When he turned to me again, he raised a 
hand, brushing a stray tendril of hair behind my ear. I shivered as it slid to rest against my 
cheek, connection opening. I felt a distant echo of his sorrow; then it disappeared like a 
snowflake under the morning sun, a leaf under the tide, as the familiar call rushed to fill every 
space in my mind. 


I wanted to lean into his hand and tell him everything. Below the current of surety and the 
promise of more, I was terrified — and I could hardly feel it. 


“Ts that why you’re opposed to killing the Stag?” 


Was I? It was hard to remember. The idea of an amplifier, a socially acceptable amplifier, had 
never felt more appealing. I never wanted the Darkling to let me go. 


“T — it’s complicated.” 


His features softened in the golden light spilling from the palace’s windows, half of his face 
cast in shadows. “You won’t have to kill it if you don’t want to.” 


A vague warning ringing in my mind, what about my supposed responsibility to Ravka, 
rapidly squashed. My eyelids fluttered. I felt like falling asleep right there; he would catch 
me, wouldn't he. 


He led me inside, past the tables in the hall and to the doors of his quarters. I distantly 
remembered the last time I had been there, another undercurrent of unease flashing like a 
silver tail in a churning sea, but he kept his hand firmly in mine and I couldn’t even imagine 
blades that weren’t laying at the bottom of a lake. That dagger had always been underwater. 


The war room, with its beautiful maps and intimidating timelessness, a fireplace happily 
crackling in the corner. A black couch that hadn’t been there before. 


We both sat here, and I looked at the flames, entranced. Soon, it became difficult to keep my 
eyes open. I made a halfhearted attempt to rise, but the Darkling gently pulled me back down 
against the cushions. 


“Tt’s alright. You can sleep.” 


I tried to say something, but my tongue felt so heavy. Quartz eyes, dark lashes, a calm smile. 
He was so close. 


“In fact, I’d prefer you to come here when you need to sleep during the day. It’s safer.” He 
shifted his cloak to cover me as my awareness receded, my world narrowing to a couch and a 


fireplace and an amplifier’s touch. “The Apparat can become bothersome when he believes 
that something he covets is in the wrong hands.” 


He bent to kiss my brow. 


When I awoke, the Darkling was nowhere to be seen. As the war room had no windows, I 
couldn’t gauge the hour, but there was a warm dish of conspicuously-not-herring (veal, 
maybe?) on the nearby table. I had just started eating (definitely spiced veal; so he wasn’t that 
against stealing from the Grand Palace’s kitchens) when I saw that the textbooks I had left in 
the snow were on the Darkling’s desk, somehow unharmed. 


Being human wasn’t so bad after all. 


With the chance to actually sleep during the day instead of having to sneak naps on a library 
desk, I felt more awake than I had ever been. Even fighting practice wasn’t as miserable as 
before: I had the energy to participate without needing to cheat for the first time in a while. It 
was a shame that Zoya was never there; I would have liked to see if the progress I was 
making was enough to at least hold my own against her for a little while. 


Marie and Nadia still accompanied me most of the time, as they had grown used to doing, 
and not because they were ordered to. I had asked the Darkling about it, one of the many 
times I was about to fall asleep. He had answered something about me dragging my friends 
along into mischief in a vaguely exasperated, almost fond tone. 


What they had been ordered to do, apparently, was to lead me to the Darkling’s quarters 
whenever they noticed I was about to fall over. They didn’t ask me about it, thankfully, 
because I wouldn’t have known how to explain it, but if the Darkling saw fit to give me a 
Designated Nap Zone for unclear reasons, who was I to complain? 


Some days, he wasn’t in the war room, but the oprichniki still opened the doors for me 
without comment. When he was, he usually acknowledged me with a nod and kept working 
unless I initiated conversation, which wasn't often. I wished he would hold me again, but I 
was too proud to ask. 


I still noticed that he had ordered an unhappier-than-usual Ivan to discreetly make me fall 
asleep again whenever I woke up while he was having a meeting. Certain things never 
changed. 


And neither, confusingly, did Baghra. Our lessons continued the way they had before, with 
the same pointlessness and unwillingness to help on her part, but without any comment on 
anything related to Your Volcra Boyfriend. At that point, I suspected she had noticed that her 
lousy student had forgotten something on the table and had simply thrown it into the fire 
without reading it. I didn’t know whether I was more annoyed at her for that or the constant 
insults. 


“Where’s your head, girl? You’re not even trying anymore.” 


I yawned. She could at least have tried to make her lessons interesting, but no, of course she 
simply wanted more light. 


“Oh, is being the Darkling’s pet so tiring?” 


“I’m not his pet,” I said, before realizing that getting a rise out of me was probably all she 
wanted. 


She snorted. “I’ve heard otherwise.” 


When I reached the Designated Nap Zone, the Darkling wasn’t there, so I sat on his desk. I 
still found the war room as beautiful as the first time I saw it; the maps’ ink seemed almost 
alive in the firelight, and there was something about seeing so many versions of a country 
through the years that always made me feel so small. 


But I couldn’t afford “small” anymore, could I? I wasn’t a ghost haunting the fold, hadn’t 
been for some time. 


Ghost, human, savior, pet. I didn’t know what I was to myself, much less to others. 


I stood and reached the wall, brushing my fingers against the maps, following the Shadow 
Fold’s borders until I reached the first map in which it wasn’t there yet, older than five 
hundred years. It was a gorgeous thing, ink on animal hide, even though it felt incomplete 
without my home in it. 


I removed it from the wall, hanging a sheet of paper in its place. Upon it I wrote, it looked 
better in my room, adding a smiling volcra face right under. 


If there was even a kernel of truth to what Baghra had said, there was nothing left to do but 
see how long my chain was. 


Chapter End Notes 


We love some manipulative simping <3 

The real reason Your Volcra Boyfriend didn’t work is that Baghra never had a chance to 
read it: the Darkling took it before getting out of the hut, to store it with the volcra 
sketches. He collects All Things Alina, as one does. 

Also the whole "I will swim in the freezing lake" thing was totally a bluff. Those who 
have read The Demon in the Wood will get why he would be reluctant to do that. 


Let me know what you thought! 


To Show Restraint 


Chapter Summary 


As the Winter Fete gets closer and as Alina seeks to understand Darkling's feelings 
about the Black Heretic, everything seems to move just a little too fast. 


Chapter Notes 


In today’s episode of “misread context clues yet again”: I only just realized that some 
read the Darkling’s actions, especially show! Darkling's, way more charitably than I do. 
My characterization is mostly (but not only) based on the books; I hope I haven’t 
accidentally tricked anyone into reading a villain romance. Any niceness here has at the 
very least strings attached, at least for now 


I'm also warning you that this contains potential slaughter of electromagnetism yet 
again. Canon never really bothered to explain the limits of the magic system and this 
was the result! 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


Icicles hung from the branches like teeth. Bathed in the slightest amount of moonlight, the 
small fir copse near the Grisha school looked wild and ready to strike. 


The main downside to having accommodations for my “sleep disorder’, as I was told the 
Healers called it, was that now I neither wanted nor felt the need to sleep at night. Not having 
to fistfight my brain into falling asleep at the right time every night was a welcome 
improvement, but now I had a lot more energy and nothing to do. As stealing random things 
without knowing what the consequences would be didn’t feel appealing anymore, I decided 
to get out and practice. 


The woods were a better place than most; no one of sound mind would consider going there 
at three in the morning in the middle of winter, so I went there, wearing my heaviest wool 
kefia and the Darkling’s cloak. I didn’t need them in the dark, but I brought my old glasses 
with me; I missed them. 


I reached the center of the copse and let the moonlight fall, layering myself in colorless heat 
instead, and started my warm-up routine. All the time I had spent as a bored teenager in the 
fold had made it almost as easy as breathing, and I was surprised by how rusty I was. I hadn’t 
even tried to summon “dog colors” since the fight against the [senulf, least of all Death itself. 
I let a pinprick of it float over my hands, fingers fluttering rapidly to keep it as strong as it 


was tangled. I didn't dare to summon more of it; one imprecise movement, and it would kill 
me too. 


As lL idly put together a heat spear and then let it diffuse — a burnt down tree in the middle of 
a half-frozen wood would give me away, wouldn’t it — I was more aware than ever that all the 
ways I could kill with my power were either impractical or almost as dangerous to myself as 
they were for the target. I didn’t have a middle ground between a slow, precise heat spear and 
the raging corona, and I had never tried to use the color of Death during a fight because I 
liked being alive, most of the time. 


I had nothing that could rival the Cut. 


(What a boring name, by the way; probably invented by the same person who thought that 
Star Summoners could only summon the sun. There was no reason not to call that move 
something way more interesting and fitting. I would need to think about it, if I ever mastered 
it.) 


Baghra had no intention of teaching me, as she didn’t seem to think I was powerful enough to 
attempt it yet or ever. I got why; she had no idea what I actually was or had done. Which, 
short of asking the Darkling, left me with nothing but what I already knew from witnessing 
the move. 


An arm slashing through the air. From the outside, that seemed to be all it took, but doing that 
while summoning light didn’t seem to do anything, which was just as well. A tree cut in two 
would have also given me away. 


I returned to the Little Palace tired and annoyed at my own inadequacy. As I crossed the 
dining hall, I heard a worried voice coming from the first floor. 


“T didn’t mean to! It was just a few minutes, nothing had happened the previous nights, I 
thought —” 


The steps were now descending the stairs. Then, Fedyor’s voice. “What time did you last 
sense her?” 


I flattened myself against the wall, invisible, then remembered it wouldn’t do me any good. 
From the conversation, both people over me were Corporalki and would soon notice my 
heartbeat if they hadn’t already. 
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So now they were asking Grisha students to track me instead of sleeping. Just when I thought 
I was becoming less of a prisoner. 


Fedyor’s voice softened. “Pavel, I know you didn’t mean to fall asleep. But —” 


“I’m not unaccounted for,” I said. Mostly, I was weary of random people getting into trouble 
because of me. I dropped the disguise and summoned some moonlight instead. 


The two Corporalki reached the ground floor. Fedyor was dressed in a red robe instead of his 
usual kefta; a gawky Healer badly in need of a haircut clung to his left arm like a lifeline. 


Unlike the other time I had been in this kind of situation, I couldn't run to my room without 
an explanation, not when my path would have to cross theirs. However, the door to the 
Darkling’s quarters was very close. 


“Really, the constant surveillance is tiring,” I continued, stepping backward toward the ebony 
double doors. “I sleep here anyway.” 


Pavel looked really embarrassed. Fedyor, unfortunately, did not. I couldn’t read the puzzling 
mix of emotions on his face, and he wasn’t even trying to hide them. 


“T wouldn’t —” he stopped, then smiled awkwardly. “If you’re sure, Miss.” 


He almost seemed worried, which was odd; he wasn’t in the war room quite as often as Ivan, 
but surely he had to have noticed I spent a lot of time sleeping there. 


“Of course not,” I said, and shouldered my way in. 


As the doors closed behind me, even the faintest beam of moonlight couldn’t reach me 
anymore. The corridor was bathed in darkness, filled with an uncanny silence that made my 
breath sound louder in the emptiness. Not one of the lamps was lit, and those lamps always 
were, even at improbable hours. 


I waited. I couldn’t hear sounds coming from the other side of the door anymore; maybe 
Pavel had gone back to sleep as he deserved. I could sympathize with that. For the first time 
in my life, I wished I could also sense heartbeats. 


The darkness was so thick it could coat the inside of my lungs. I almost felt like I was home 
again, but unlike my home, this darkness didn’t feel static. It was writhing, as if seeking for 
something, and I didn’t know what that could mean. 


I summoned. Cut off from every source I usually drew from, the ball of sunlight in my hands 
was weaker than I expected it to be, and it took me more effort than it did to shine even in the 
fold. 


I raised my gaze and immediately understood why. 


The Darkling was in the middle of the corridor, surrounded by a swirling mass of darkness 
that slithered under the doors and crawled over the walls, rising to cover the ceiling like 
vines. 


I had managed to slip into his quarters only when he was elsewhere in the last two days, but 
of course my luck had to run out just right now. 


Restless, the darkness shifted, pushing at the edges of my light, looking for cracks in my 
defenses. 


“Alina.” 


A calm tone I was learning to recognize as barely restrained fury, but there was an 
unrestrained energy to him this time; I had never seen this side of him before. I didn’t know 
whether I wanted to run, to beg for forgiveness, or to lick the shadows off his fingers. 


Fedyor, I realized, had been trying to warn me. 


The Darkling closed the distance between us in quick steps, muffled by shadows not quite 
solid but present enough, and pinned me against the wall. My light shattered, and I couldn’t 
see anything, but I could feel him all around me, in the very air. 


I wondered what he would look like with his nose dripping blood after I smashed my face 
into his as I had with Zoya. I tried not to let my thoughts stray to what I actually wanted to do 
that would require me to get closer; with the connection almost open, there was no telling 
whether he could sense my thoughts. 


(Who was I kidding. There was no way he didn’t already know.) 

“T came here,” I reasoned. 

If anything, his grip on my arms tightened, but then he stepped back. “That you did.” 
I rubbed my wrists and summoned another tiny ball of light. 


His hand encircled my other wrist, gently this time, and the light grew effortlessly, casting 
both our faces in a golden glow. Then, the Darkling started to lead me down the corridor. 


“But the Nap Zone —” 
“Nap Zone,” he repeated, smiling. He still looked a little feral. 
“Tt’s the other way,” I completed, gently tugging his arm. 


He ignored me until we reached another set of doors. “It’s late. You should sleep in a proper 
bed.” 


Oh, no, there was no way I was doing that. 
“T could go back to —” I started, then saw his expression. 
He looked haunted, which was so unusual that I was actually starting to worry for him. 


It reminded me of that time I had seen a volcra caught in the rigging of a wrecked skiff. The 
more he thrashed, the more the ropes tightened around its neck and wings, and I could still 
remember the way its face twisted, the universal terror of being trapped, of having lost. 


Cutting it free had been some of the longest minutes of my life. I still couldn’t understand 
why exactly I had done that, as I didn’t trust a volcra’s natural instinct to avoid me to be just 
strong enough when I was only a few steps away from it. 


I decided to use the same tactic as I had then. Hopefully, this time I wouldn’t have to worry 
about any uncontrollable urges to bite my hand off if it got too close to his face. 


Stay calm, and show no intent to harm. Move slowly. | didn’t know what had happened 
tonight, but I could try to at least convince him that the solution wasn’t to chain me to his bed 
or something like that. 


“T’m going to the Nap Zone. I’m not going anywhere,” I said, and he seemed to relax, just 
slightly. I squeezed his wrist. Was that something humans did? “Also, if I have a time and 
place to practice undisturbed, without people spying on me, without Baghra, you won’t have 
to worry about me wandering at night.” 


He said nothing for a little while, then turned and reluctantly started to lead me toward the 
war room. 


“What happened?” I asked as we reached the door. I doubted he would be so shaken by the 
idea of me going missing for some time in the middle of the night; it was hardly unusual on 
my part. 


He let go of my arm and looked pointedly at me for a moment. Then, he went to lit a single 
lamp with a match and put it on his desk. In its light and mine, I could see that the orderly 
room I was used to was almost unrecognizable. The desk was even messier than usual, so 
much that some crumpled paper had ended up on the floor, and most of the maps had been 
taken off the walls, as if they were in the process of being rearranged. 


That was a significant overreaction for a map that wasn’t even really missing, just hanging 
over a wall in my room. 


“T was reorganizing when | got news from West Ravka,” he said, not looking at me. 


That would do it. I had an easy solution for the West’s clamor for secession, and I had already 
told him so before, but he had answered that there was ‘nothing simple about political 
assassination’, so I decided not to bring it up again. However, if he kept getting news about 
West Ravkan Grisha being sold to Fjerdans, he would have to physically stop me from 
running away and crossing the fold just to murder General Zlatan. 


As far as I was concerned, murder was actually very simple, but I did still struggle with 
foreseeing the consequences of my actions. 


I sat on my couch. 


“Then, Fedyor had a bout of insomnia and happened to notice that there didn’t seem to be a 
heartbeat coming from your room,” he continued, but the tension was gone from his voice. 
His gaze followed my movements as I burrowed under his cloak. 


“Told you,” I said, and yawned. “Less Baghra.” 
“Less Baghra,” he agreed. The familiar ghost of a smile was back on his face. 


Despite everything, I fell asleep happy. 


I was excused from Baghra’s lessons completely for the following week. With the Winter 
Fete’s preparations in full swing, even my friends didn’t question that too much, but I knew 
better. I started wondering whether the Darkling would allow me to do anything if I only 
asked, but it wouldn’t make any sense for him to do that, and besides, the idea of needing to 
be allowed never sat right with me. 


When I wasn’t practicing with my friends by the lake or in the Summoners’ pavilions, I spent 
my time in the Materialki workshop. It was the busiest place in the Little Palace right now, 
always buzzing with orders for cloth and gems and fireworks. This provided me with the 
chance to talk with David about Grisha theory: he could make the theory make sense, which I 
would have never thought possible. I spent long afternoons with Genya near his desk, helping 
him keep track of orders and discussing some of the most obscure paragraphs I found in 
moldy books. 


That day, we were talking about amplifiers while David worked on yet another request from 
the Queen, this time a kind of fabric that would shimmer with every step. 


“She said something about not wanting to be ‘outshined’ at her own fete.” Genya was 
reorganizing the notes David had received. “Has she ever met a woman she wasn’t jealous 
of?” 


“T outshine everyone anyway,” I said, and turned another page of the decaying book in my 
lap. I had taken off my shoes and kefta, as the workshop was almost as sweltering as Baghra’s 
hut. “Wait. David. What does this mean?” 


The book read, Why can a Grisha possess but one amplifier? I will answer this question 
instead: What is infinite? The universe and the greed of men. 


“There isn’t much to say. It’s the reason every Grisha has at most one amplifier,” he 
answered. 


“This gives no ‘reasons’, only a vaguely threatening moralistic saying.” 


“A warning, then. But I don’t think we have any accounts of what happens if someone 
actually tries that.” David returned his attention to the iridescent cloth. 


“Not like I’d have anything to worry about! I’m not a man.” I put the book back on the table 
with a little too much force, and one of the pencils fell to the floor. 


Genya paused to look at me. “I don’t think that’s what the book meant.” 
I leaned back into the chair with a grin. “You have no proof, though.” 


The thought of the stag was becoming more appealing with every day that passed. I still 
wasn’t fond of the idea of killing a mythical animal, but feeling so stuck with my progress 
had me hungering for more. I had no idea where to even start with the Cut, and I didn’t know 
what to work on next; I didn’t have the focus or skill to make moving illusions look lifelike 
yet. 


I stretched, then noticed the pencil still on the floor. I didn’t feel like standing up, so I picked 
it up by closing my toes over it. 


I had known on some level that life at court wouldn’t live up to Nadia and Marie’s stories, but 
I would have never expected to still be learning everything practical on my own. I was 
starting to wonder whether the presence of Baghra was actually meant to keep young Grisha 
from reaching their full potential. Could it really be a coincidence that one of the most 
brilliant Grisha I knew was someone Baghra never had a chance to inflict much damage on? 


While it didn't feel fair to blame everything on only one person, I noticed that everyone who 
grew up at court seemed to have very defined ideas about how Grisha power worked. This 
line of thinking held them back, I thought while summoning a faint glow with a twitch of my 
toes. 


I grinned. Something else to practice, and this time I had a starting point. 


I might have felt stuck, but physically, I felt better every day. The combination of a sleep 
schedule that agreed with me and lack of exposure to merzost — or, so I was told — had me 
looking healthy for the first time in a long while. 


“Paja told me some of the younger Healers were convinced that the Fjerdans had poisoned 
you,” Marie said as we were walking down a corridor. I usually didn’t choose the Little 
Palace as a place to practice, but that day I had something different in mind. 


“With what?” 


“She didn’t say. But she did tell me that the Darkling cured you by feeding his own blood and 
an extract of diamonds.” 


And I thought I was weird for freeing volcra and using them as a drawing reference right 
after. 


“Extract of diamonds?” I said, laughing. “Wouldn’t it be like eating rocks?” 
Nadia shrugged. Marie added, “They say that’s the reason you’re in his quarters so often.” 
“That’s not the only rumor,” Nadia piped up. 


I leaned on a marble windowsill and looked toward the gardens for a moment, pressing my 
forehead against the cool glass. There was an old oak right under us, and in the daylight, the 
icicles hanging from its bare branches looked like tubular bells ready to chime. 


Past the tree, the garden was teeming with people carrying supplies to the workshops and 
setting up tents. 


I turned back to my friends. “I don’t do much more than sleep there.” 


“Sleep?” Nadia asked, a mischievous glint in her brown eyes. 


“The asleep kind of sleeping,” I said, and started walking again. I found myself trying to 
force down a smile, and couldn’t even explain why to myself; hopefully I wasn’t blushing. 


“Boring of him,” Nadia decreed. “I prefer the other kind.” 
“We know,” Marie said. 


“No, you don’t get it. Zoya threw a fit that got her sent away from the Little Palace over not 
being his favorite anymore, and he doesn’t even bed his favorites?” Nadia ran a hand through 
her braids. “A waste.” 


I was not going to think about the Darkling’s bed. “You could tell Zoya all that when she 
returns.” 


I finally found the supply closet I had been looking for. As everything else in the Little 
Palace, it had been meticulously carved, a scene from a winter night on its doors. 


My new trick had started as a silly idea, just one more way to prove Baghra’s ‘teachings’ 
wrong, but now that I thought about it, 1t could have many uses. All methods of restraining 
Grisha emphasized the importance of binding the target’s arms. I couldn’t hope to achieve 
much dexterity with my feet; I just needed to become good enough to surprise for my 
enemies. 


I started rummaging in the closet. “I’1l need you to tie me up for this one.” 
“Kinky,” Nadia commented. 

“Sure,” I answered distractedly, then threw her the rope. 

Marie let out an exaggerated sigh. 


Back in my room, I removed my shoes and socks, then sat on the floor and let Nadia tie my 
hands. Since this was my first attempt, I told her to start with the easiest configuration, arms 
tied in front of me instead of behind my back. Once done, she held my hands for a moment. 
She was so close I could have brushed my nose against the fur lining of her kefta. 


“Oh, I don’t have a death wish,” she said, almost wistfully, and stepped back. 
Marie set a basin full of water on the floor next to me. 


I shifted and crossed my legs, then brought my bound hands over my foot. With some 
concentration, I managed to make it glow again. Sankta Alina of the Glowing Toes, | thought. 
Yes, that was really what I wanted to achieve, to have creepy stalls near churches selling 
fluorescent metatarsi amulets in my honor. 


My face must have given me away, because Marie looked very concerned. 


I focused on the rope again. It wasn’t simply about calling my power, though not channeling 
it through my hands made me strain, but about calling the right color. This time, it was really 


about heat manipulation along with the light. And for heat, the faint glow I could call without 
even moving would never be enough. 


Heat, as I had figured out, needed the right kind of wavelength. 


After a few tries, I managed to get it warm enough to burn just as my toes were about to 
cramp from the unnatural movement. My whole body was screaming at me to remove my 
hands, to use them instead, but I would need to get used to this. I withstood weeks of 
Baghra’s cane, I could stand a little heat. I still needed to figure out ways to free myself 
without high risk of injury; a Driiskelle wouldn’t use a simple rope. 


The rope started blackening where I directed the waves, then broke apart with a sudden burst 
of flame. I gasped as the water hit me, directed by Nadia, but I managed to separate my 
hands. The two wet pieces of rope hit the floor, charred at one end; apart from a rapidly- 
reddening spot on the back of my left hand, I was unscathed. I was also shaking, drenched in 
water and sweat, and didn’t trust myself to stand. 


More practice was needed before this could be useful, but in its own way, it was a success. 
“But...” Marie hesitated. ““Grisha theory says we always need our hands to summon.” 


“Anything can be a hand if you believe in it enough.” I smiled and stood, bracing myself 
against the bed. 


Marie turned to Nadia. “Please don’t say ‘kinky’.” 


Nadia smiled innocently. 


I was woken by the sound of footsteps. 


I blinked, trying to make sense of the shape above me. The Darkling was leaning on the back 
of the couch with his elbows. 


It was a lazy winter afternoon, and I had gone to the war room to sleep, as I often did; as 
usual, there was a glass of water on the near table as I woke up. 


I drank, still disoriented. “What are you looming at this time?” 
“How much time did you spend in there?” he asked, looking past me. 
I set the glass back on the table and turned to look at the wall. “In —” 


Despite my foggy vision, I could see that most of the maps had been rearranged, shifted to 
close the gap in the chronological order I had created. What I couldn’t see was any empty 
space left on the wall, which was odd. 


Near the desk, where the most recent map of Ravka would have been, was my map of the 
Shadow Fold. My work was among the most beautiful specimens of its kind. 


I turned back to the Darkling. His smile had widened, going from enigmatic to clearly 
pleased. 


“Tt’s incomplete!” I said, voice unnaturally high even to my ears, and stood. I didn’t really 
know what I wanted to do, but the Darkling rapidly stepped around the couch and closed his 
hand around my wrist. 


“Tt’s the most accurate map of the fold we have,” he answered as waves of calm swept over 
me, and I had to concede he had a point. It wasn’t complete, but it was the best. “It’s 
beautiful,” he added after a moment, then sat on the couch, letting go of my arm. 


I had to be blushing by now. I thought about looking away, but there’d be no point, and 
besides, looking at the Darkling in the Nap Zone always made me feel... not at home, 
exactly, but there was something right about it. It had to be the way he shared his power with 
his ancestor, even though it was odd that Baghra didn’t have that effect on me. Maybe she 
wasn’t a Shadow Summoner after all? 


He was beautiful, too, in a way I thought men couldn’t be. Everything about him was. His 
hair wasn’t the exact same color as the couch, which wasn’t the same color as his kefta, 
which was embroidered with black thread and somehow the embroidery still worked, giving 
the garment depth. Could black have shades? It had to; they absorbed the light all in slightly 
different ways, and the result was entrancing. 


It felt more important than ever, in that moment, to make everything clear. 


I went to sit near him, let myself sink into the cushions, then said, “It’s beautiful only because 
the Shadow Fold is.” 


He looked only a little surprised and stayed as he was, one arm slung over the back of the 
couch, relaxed. 


“It’s endless, starless night, it is a nothing that demands to be acknowledged. A nothing with 
teeth,” I explained. “It’s the kind of place that changes you, it changes everything. Have you 
ever crossed?” There was before and there was after and the middle belonged to the darkness. 


“Unfortunately, I’m told Darklings are a beacon for volcra.” 


A shame. Maybe that was why volcra avoided me when I wasn’t even summoning, then. 
Maybe they could feel power the same way I felt sunlight even through clouds and walls. 
“Well, I hope you’d get along?” 


He raised his eyebrows. 


“T mean,” I said, hurriedly, “they aren’t that bad once they realize you aren’t food. Some are 
kind of nice actually.” Why had I said that? “They even stayed very still when they realized I 
was drawing them.” I smiled nervously. “I’m not that good at drawing without a reference.” 


He /aughed. It was a sound as lovely as it was surprising, and I wished I had a way to keep it 
with me, a memory that would never fade. 


He looked at me sideways, still smiling. “They were very good drawings.” 


“I’m not even half as good as I would need to be to capture the fold. The map is one thing, 
but to draw darkness?” I shook my head. “And the fold isn’t even in its darkness, either: 
some parts are thicker than others — the volcra usually choose them for the nests — and I’ve 
never found a way to represent that on paper.” Those areas were more frequent the closer one 
got to what had once been the epicenter. 


I could have stayed like that forever, talking about the fold in positive terms with someone 
who didn’t seem to judge me, but I needed to know how much he meant it. I stared into his 
eyes, and said, “They’re very common near the site of the Black Heretic’s martyrdom.” 


To his credit, his tone stayed neutral as he asked, “Martyrdom?” 


“Tf the Kerch can worship Sankt Emerens for chasing away some rats and dying in a silo, 
surely I’m allowed to think that the person who created the most beautiful place in Ravka is a 
Saint?” 


“It is one way to see it.” His tone was way too casual to actually be so. 
I shifted closer. If he was afraid, I wanted to see it. 
He stayed very still. 


“Are you envious of him?” I said, in a low voice. It would be fine if he was, I told myself. It 
was only reasonable to be envious and a little scared. I knew the Shadow Fold better than I 
knew myself, and I still felt awe at the thought of it. 


He opened his mouth for the briefest moment, then closed it, pressing his lips together as if 
holding back something. Whatever it was, it was soon replaced by curiosity. “Are you?” 


Oh, he needed me to admit it first. I could do that. “Of course I am,” I said, with a brief 
laugh. “I may be powerful, but I can’t create like that. He made something. In a way no one 
else — not even other Saints rumored to be merzost users — ever has. He changed the course of 
a country with a single decision.” I leaned even closer. He almost looked awed, finally; 
maybe I had underestimated him, maybe he really understood. “So? What about you?” 


“Can’t say I am,” he said, and his smile held warmth now. “You weren’t there.” 
And then he kissed me. 


Our connection was a spark, then a blaze; beneath it all, a wave of understanding. He kissed 
me and I let him, and I kissed him back because we were alike. I just hadn’t seen it before, 
too focused on all the ways we were different. One of my hands ended up in his hair, the 
other grasping onto his kefta, unsure of whether I wanted it off or to hold onto it. 


We were two sides of the same power, and while he could technically give me orders, since 
when did I care about status? Maybe I had grown far too human in these months. My heart 
beat so loudly in my ears. 


And my hand — 


A knife and a red crescent moon. A silent threat made in the darkness of a corridor only a few 
steps away from here. 


I pulled back with a gasp, just slightly. My nose was still brushing his, and I felt like I was 
teetering at the edge of a chasm. I didn’t let go; I wasn’t sure I could. 


“This is a bad idea,” I whispered, when what I actually wanted to say was Please take my 
clothes off, they’re bothersome. | kissed him again before he could speak, hand tangled in his 
hair, which was just as soft as I thought it would be, and this shouldn’t have been happening 
to begin with but that only made me want it more. I wanted to push him back against the 
cushions and keep kissing like that and never stop. 


He was the one to pull back this time. “You’re allowed to want,” he said, and there was a 
bitter undercurrent to it, maybe from the words or maybe from the connection. I understood it 
just as little as I liked being allowed, and in the end, was I really? The royal family was still 
alive, so clearly not. 


“That too,” he said, with a knowing smile. “Just wait.” 


That was vaguely ominous, but — wait, right, wait, this was a terrible idea to base one’s life 
on. 


“Want,” I said, my thoughts too loud but as slow as honey, “I also want to pet bumblebees 
because they’re fuzzy and I want to ransack the Grand Palace’s kitchens for chocolate. That 
doesn’t mean I should,” I explained. Hadn’t he been one of those who tried to teach me about 
consequences? It felt like so long ago. 


His thumb, tracing my lower lip. “No?” He sounded almost distracted. 
I parted my lips. Desire was a maze and I didn’t know how to interpret the map. 


Utterly lost, I was seized by the sudden urge to ruin everything. I could do that. What better 
way than to bring up someone's weird religious aunt? 


“Baghra says I’m your pet.” 


That got him to lower his hand, connection breaking. But then he said, “And do you want to 
be?” 


He looked like he was expecting an answer, but I couldn’t even imagine what to say. I wanted 
freedom, I wanted purpose; I wanted neither, the opposite of both, just someone who 
understood what it meant to be tired, to have lived a wanderer’s life. Who knew what that 
kind of freedom meant. 


Everything, almost drowned by the sinking feeling of being caught in a trap but not being 
able to see the jaws yet. 


He closed the distance between us again, more a reminder than a kiss this time, a firefly’s 
brief glow. “When you’re sure, then.” 


Only a few moments later, he was at his desk and I was alone on the couch again, barely able 
to believe I hadn't imagined half of what had happened. 


Chapter End Notes 


If only he lied less!, 1 say, even knowing full well what happens when he stops 


Also I can't believe that the "blood and extract of diamonds" rumor is a thing that 
actually happens in book canon. I had completely forgotten about it until now, this series 
is so full of strange details 


Let me know what you thought! 


In Winter, Lost 


Chapter Summary 


The Winter Fete has begun! For the special occasion, the Darkling has been draped in 
red flags and then set free. 


Chapter Notes 


I think this is the longest chapter yet! 

Two notes: 

~» in this chapter, we get to the first scene that actually warrants the M rating. If 
you’re not comfortable with that, I have numbered the sections and you can skim/skip 
the fourth. 

~» If you’ve ever wondered how a version of this story that completely leans into its 
crack vein would be like, I’ve written a short crack remix called My Volcra Boyfriend. 
Unlike this story, I based it mostly on show canon just to see how it felt. 

Enjoy! 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


I. 
I enjoyed being a bad influence on others. 


My invisibility had to be an open secret at this point, so I had less and less qualms about 
using it to squirrel away my friends for mischievous purposes. When not training, Marie, 
Nadia and I spent most of our time wandering around and talking, but that didn’t mean we 
didn’t seize opportunities when we saw them. 


We had once gone to the Chapel on the palace grounds together, only to find it completely 
empty aside from the Apparat. He had been consulting some old, clearly not captivating text, 
seemingly in need of a Nap Zone of his own. We had hidden in the stairwell that led to the 
belfry, tugging on the bells’ rope every time he was about to nod off; it had only taken us 
doing that twice before the Apparat got up from the desk, praying loudly. That was when we 
had decided to get out of the building quickly. 


That morning, Genya and I had sneaked into the Queen’s dressing room to try on her dresses 
and shoes. 


“She’s out in Os Alta to choose her new lapdog, Gasdrubal IV probably — by the way, our old 
Gasdrubal III will not be missed — and she’s not going to notice,” Genya said while handing 
me a floral brocade dress. “She’s not coming back until lunch, and we’re going to leave 
everything as we found it.” 


It was the most important part to me, her feeling safe. The last thing I wanted was to put her 
in even more trouble, but this had been her idea. Mostly. 


It was almost odd to look at my healthy reflection in the same mirrors I had used to practice 
stills only a few months ago. 


“Genya. This one will make me look like a cake.” I tried the floral dress anyway; I wasn’t 
wrong. 


“Only because you’re delicious,” she said airily. 


In that pale green silk dress, she looked even more stunning than usual. Even with the Winter 
Fete this evening, I doubted I would see anyone who could match that. 


“T know,” she said, and grinned. “But you know what? I think my color is actually red.” 
It was hard to argue with that. 


We got back to my room, chatting idly, but stopped as soon as we got inside. On my bed was 
a black box, and upon it, a smaller package, also wrapped in black paper. 


I didn’t need a note to know who had sent them and why. 


I hadn’t told Marie and Nadia. I didn’t know how to bring the kiss up, and they would only 
tease me about it anyway. It’s not that I minded the teasing, not about most things, but what 
was going on between me and the Darkling worried me enough to want to keep it to myself. 
He had gone from threatening my friends to being nothing but nice, and I still didn’t 
understand why. 


I opened the box first, package sliding on the bedspread. I had thought that, like every other 
Grisha, I would have been wearing a formal version of my usual kefta for the Winter Fete. 
Instead, what I found looked more like a gown, and while it still marked me as Grisha with 
its style, it was unlike anything I had ever seen. Yards of rippling black silk glittering with jet 
beads, like a piece of the fold made ribbon, made dress, the only color the delicate 
embroidery at the cuffs. 


That, and the sun in eclipse, embroidered in gold over my chest. 


I stared at it without finding any words. It was one thing to wear his color; the symbolism 
wasn’t lost on me, but I had no intention of caring. It was another thing to sleep in his 
quarters and wear his symbol and let him kiss me, and even the subtle embroidery on the 
sleeves was actually rows and rows of tiny eclipsed suns — 


I let the dress fall back into the box. 


“It’s for your protection,” Genya said, fidgeting with the packet’s straw. She wasn’t looking 
at me. “There’ll be many guests whose interests might not align with Ravka’s. No one will 
dare lay a hand on you now.” 


No one but him. 1 had no doubt she grasped what was left unsaid. 


I swallowed. I had a rising thought about colors and their codes, about how maybe I had the 
whole thing backwards from the beginning — maybe the difference between a girl in white 
and a girl in black was none at all and yet every difference in the world, opposites and the 
same thing through a twisted mirror. 


I didn’t say anything about that to Genya; it wouldn’t have been respectful to her. Instead, I 
reached for the package. 


When Baghra had called me his pet, I hadn’t thought much of it at first, but that was before I 
realized just how out of my depth I was with him. 


I fully unwrapped the package, and a bar of chocolate slipped out. 


Could an end to my realizations be found? Stars, I hoped he wasn’t planning to also summon 
Sankta Lizabeta from the grave and have her set a swarm of fuzzy bumblebees on me. (That 
would not be well-received.) I really needed to stop giving him ideas. 


“When you’re sure,’ he had said. I looked at the dress again. Clearly, he wasn’t going to wait 
for that to happen. 


I broke a piece off the bar. I could see the chocolate for what it seemed and I keenly felt it for 
what it was: a gift that was actually a lure, a mocking encouragement. 


“Bastard,” I said, while chewing. 


It was just as good as I remembered it being, if not better. I almost wanted to lie down, but 
that would have been weird even for me. 


Genya’s eyes widened as she took my reaction. 
I sighed. “Don’t tell him I said that.” 


It disquieted me a little, how easily I was picking up the court’s patterns. I lived among them 
and cursed as they did, even though for all I knew I could be a “bastard” too. Marie and 
Nadia were becoming a little more like me, but I was becoming more like them as well. 


I gestured to Genya to come sit on the bed. “We’re eating it anyway.” 
“We?” 


I almost told her about the kiss then, but what would that have achieved? There was nothing 
she could do for me, and I didn’t want her to think I was in her situation, to worry about me, 
because I wasn’t. Despite everything, I wanted the Darkling’s attention. I was also sure I was 
missing something and that I didn’t understand the consequences. 


“Yes. We.” 


It would have felt wrong not to share, but deep down, I knew that it wasn’t only about that; I 
didn’t want to admit that the gift had worked. I thought about wanting when I took a bite, I 
thought about more as I took another. 


I could think of nothing but him as the chocolate melted on my tongue. 


I. 


I took a walk to clear my head. The gardens were almost unrecognizable, with people setting 
up stands and tents for tonight. It hadn’t snowed in three days, and the servants had been able 
to shovel most of the snow away from the main paths. A group of Inferni and Tidemakers 
were working with Fabrikators on a system to keep some of the Grand Palace’s fountains 
heated for the whole evening, pipes and curtains to hide the working Grisha from the revelers' 
sight. 


I was walking near a row of boxwood shrubs pruned into the shape of ugly horses when I saw 
the Darkling again. During the last few days, I had done my best to avoid him, both because I 
still didn’t have an answer to his question and because I was a coward, but given that he 
seemed to take my silence for consent, I needed to make a few things clear. 


He was walking toward the Grand Palace with Ivan, but as I approached them, Ivan let the 
distance between him and the general grow, almost as if he didn’t want to have anything to 
do with the ensuing conversation. 


“Hello, Alina.” The Darkling’s voice was calm, almost cold; maybe he could feel my anger 
from several steps away. 


“So when you steal from the Grand Palace’s kitchens everything is fine, but when I do you 
threaten my friends?” I was almost shaking. It had been months ago, sure, but he had never 
actually apologized, not in words. I didn’t know if I would ever get that, if that would help 

me; I didn’t know why I was so angry either. He had to know I was roping my friends into 

trouble, and he hadn’t lifted a finger to stop us. 


He looked around for a moment, then raised an eyebrow. “Do you actually want to have this 
conversation here?” 


Fair. We were surrounded by hedges, but I didn’t want the whole Grand Palace to know I was 
a thief, and I knew enough about palaces to understand that it would only take one person 
listening. 


I came closer and lowered my voice. “Answer me,” I said, because I hoped he would dislike 
it 


“T didn’t steal the chocolate,” he said, simply. “I don’t need to.” His hand, reaching to skim 
my cheek, the outline of my ear, the hint of our connection sparking and then gone before I 


could even decide whether to step back. “It’s not that you can’t do what you want, Alina, you 
know that. You only have to ask.” 


Why did he have to make it so personal so soon? I should have stepped back. I should have 
stepped back before I started thinking about pulling him closer or burying my face into his 
kefta, or — 


I took a deep breath. I didn’t want to play into the court’s little half-pretend power games that 
deemed he had power and / did not, not when we were so similar and actually he was the 
expendable one when it came to the court’s goals. (Not that I was ever going to accomplish 
them.) The same games that deemed some people cannon fodder while others sat on a throne 
just because of the family they were born into. 


“And what if one doesn’t want to ask?” 


“Then you have to earn it,” he said, and started walking again, going past me as if I hadn’t 
even been there. 


I closed both my hands into fists. “Has the King earned it?” 
He stilled. I moved to block his path, which seemed to surprise him. 
“As soon as we have the Stag, we can do something about that.” 


He was always telling me to wait, to come back when I was sure, while he made all the 
decisions that mattered. 


“IT know where the Stag is,” I said, “I’ve been hallucinating it for months. But given that 
you’re in such a hurry, we’ll talk about it another time.” 


I left him to dwell on the implications on his own; let Ivan tell him that I was telling the truth. 


Hil. 


I was still angry when Genya helped me into the dress; even then, I had to admit that I was a 
sight. I had never looked as beautiful as I did then, and the thought made me bristle. There 
was so much I felt that I didn’t want to be feeling, that I was afraid to feel, cold memories 
threatening to spill into awareness at the edges of my mind. 


The grounds surrounding the Grand Palace had been lit up to showcase troupes of actors and 
acrobats and dancers, some of which were splashing around in the fountains. I saw a tiny Suli 
girl wearing red poulaines carry around an impressive number of trays full of pastries. A man 
covered from head to toe in gold leaf was trying to keep his zebra from eating the hedges; I 
rooted for the zebra. 


As I entered the gardens, everyone turned to look at me. 


While I couldn’t deny my enjoyment for showing off, this was too much. Too many people 
were staring at me, whispering, seeing a symbol or a saint or maybe a fraud concealed under 
a facade of protection that still felt too close to ownership for me to be comfortable. (I still 
longed for the Nap Zone.) I couldn’t even see their faces, because I had been told not to wear 
my glasses for appearances’ sake. 


Genya only accompanied me for half of the walk toward the Grand Palace. Apparently, the 
Queen had requested her services at the last minute because she was ‘deeply displeased by 
the dry skin on her elbows’. 


She gave me a hug, promised to find me after the demonstration, and only made a step 
toward the servants’ entrance before turning to me again. 


“Oh, and Alina,” Genya said, “be careful. The Apparat will be at the Fete, and he’s behaving 
more erratically than usual.” 


“What happened?” 


“Who knows.” She shrugged. “But he’s claiming he was visited by Sankt Dimitri just a few 
days ago. Apparently, the patron saint of scholars aided him to stay focused during the study 
of a rather inscrutable piece on the meaning of martyrdom.” 


I thought back to the stairs of the bell tower, the wooden bar at the end of a rope. “Weird,” I 
said, trying not to smile. 


Inside the palace, the air was warm, perfumed by flowers grown inside Grisha hothouses, a 
blur of colors and smells and sounds so vivid I almost couldn’t make sense of my incapability 
to grasp the edges. With David’s help, I had figured out a few tricks to bend the light and 
make it hit my eyes just right, so that everything would come into focus without lenses, but I 
couldn’t keep them up for long without getting a headache. I still did, once inside; I wouldn’t 
have wanted to miss the spectacle for anything in the world. Wisteria hung from the 
balustrades, while roses in all shades between yellow and pale pink had been arranged on 
every table. Clusters of the tiniest forget-me-not seemed to grow on the chandeliers like 
frosting on a cake, giving the impression of being only a breath away from burning or falling 
to the floor. 


An arrangement of light blue and bright golden peonies in the shape of the Lantsov double 
eagle shadowed the thrones, and I knew that every single one of those flowers had been dyed 
by a patient Materialnik. I had never seen such an ostentatious waste of Grisha time. 


The ballroom was even grander than the throne room had been, masses of people dancing 
under sparkling chandeliers, around tables that almost bowed under the weight of the 
refreshments and full champagne glasses. Some people wore masks, both in the style of the 
Kerch Komedie Brute or in the imitation of Suli seers, but most simply painted their faces 
with bright makeup and wore swan feathers in their hair. The orchestra seated along the far 
wall all wore improbable eagle-beaked masks, and I wondered how they could still see their 
instruments. 


Even then, the Grisha stood out. The pastel colors the nobility favored made us look like 
gemstones in a bed of pebbles, drawing the attention, ever the target. 


I neared the stage that had been set near the orchestra. Genya had insisted on two things on 
our way to the palace: I absolutely needed to try champagne, because really, there was never 
too much champagne, and I needn't worry about stage fright, which was a strange thing to 
say. Stage fright was a result of not being able to stop worrying, wasn’t it? I felt like I was 
about to experience it fully. 


Zoya, on the other hand, seemed not to feel any of it. I hadn’t seen her in months, but she 
went through her exercises with ease, working with Nadia and other Tidemakers to form 
whorls of water and ice in the air. She looked breathtaking; I still wanted to fight her. Nadia 
herself looked a little more nervous on the stage, but she didn’t falter one moment. 


As Squallers and Tidemakers brought a wave to cover the ceiling — and only the ceiling — like 
a blanket of glass, as Inferni made the candle flames shine brighter and blue and still didn’t 
scorch a single flower, I felt small. There was only one of me, and I was strong, but I didn’t 
have my glasses and surely the nobility couldn’t hope I would achieve something like the 
Grisha before me? Of course they did, I reminded myself. These were the people who 
expected me to destroy the Shadow Fold. 


“Alina.” 


I almost jumped. The Darkling was standing beside me. I noticed we were the only people 
dressed in black in the whole room, and we stood out more than any sparkly monstrosity 
nobles with too-tall wigs could dream up. 


He offered me his hand and I took it, letting the waves of calm sweep the worry away from 
my mind. My anger and the conversation we so badly needed to have could wait. 


“Where is the Stag?” 


He really didn’t want to wait. Fine. “In Tsibeya, as your hunters said. It appears to me 
sometimes, when I’m alone. I feel almost as if...” I felt ridiculous, but his gaze didn’t seem 
mocking, only calm and focused, so I continued. “As if it were calling to me. I know I need 
to go toward Chernast and then to the permafrost. The herd is moving southward right now. I 
know I'd be able to track it if I could get closer.” 


He looked back at the stage; the other Grisha were leaving. “I always knew the Stag was 
meant for you, Alina.” 


I wondered how he could have known, but I didn’t have the time to ask before we were 
climbing the steps leading to the platform. 


I understood what Genya had meant, then; even with all the eyes of the crowd on me, even as 
the Queen looked at me with boredom and the King asked for another cup of wine, even as 
the Darkling was giving a speech about me bringing hope to Ravka, I didn’t feel even a hint 
of nerves. I was also myself enough to know that the feeling would only last as long as the 


Darkling didn’t let go of my hand. I felt a whisper through our connection then, something 
that felt suspiciously like ‘as if’, and then the demonstration began. 


I knew every eye in the crowd was on us, I could feel the gasps and the awe and the people 
singing the praises of Sankta Alina, but to me, there was only my light and his darkness. We 
weren’t simply working together; we were harmony, rays and tendrils and blaze and a 
soothing touch. We had never used our powers together, and at that moment, I couldn’t 
understand why. It was meant to happen; we were meant to be. 


As I ended the show letting the light fill the room, amplified, brilliant, I was struggling to 
keep my hands to myself. 


I didn’t notice that the Apparat wasn’t in the crowd. 


IV. 
The Darkling led me through a narrow door and down an empty corridor. 


Through my hazy mind, half-drowning between desire and the sound of my heartbeat, a 
thought resurfaced. “Everyone will think —” 


“Alina.” He was, of all things, amused. “They already do.” 


A giddy laugh escaped me as we slipped inside the Queen’s empty sitting room, and I didn’t 
have the time to fully wonder about whether Gasdrubal IV was settling in well before the 
Darkling had me against the wall. 


Kissing felt inevitable. I lost myself in the feeling of silk pressing against skin, of being 
caged by his arms, of his lips grazing my collarbones, then finding that spot between my jaw 
and my neck that had me gasping. His hips were hard against mine, and I ground against him, 
relishing in the sounds he made. 


I caught a glimpse of resentment down the tether, as if he knew he should have been doing 
something else, but it quickly disappeared as his power flooded me, his wanting. 


I shifted, and felt the wooden carvings dig into my spine; despite the pain, I found it hard to 
care. They could fuse themselves with me as long as I could keep doing what I had always 
been meant to do. 


I didn’t know why I was giggling, but suddenly it was very difficult to stop, breaths coming 
in faster and a hummingbird’s heartbeat that actually skipped when he lifted me up. We fell 
back against an ornate chair; I found myself straddling his thigh, impact sending a jolt 
through me. Distantly, I felt my fingers scratch against the golden crest rail as I moved to 
hold onto the Darkling’s shoulders. We were on the Queen’s chair, and the thought itself 
almost lit me up. I imagined her returning here tomorrow morning without a way to know 
what had happened, to know what we had used her royal seat in her private sitting room for. 


“We should do this on the King’s throne,” I said, pressing my face to his shoulder. I couldn’t 
stop laughing, and the force of it felt enough to fill the room, to distract the whole palace. 


“Alina,” he said, voice hoarse. 


The shadows deepened around me, chasing the moonlight away. For a moment I thought I 
had said the wrong thing. Then he was kissing me again, his desire reverberating through our 
tether more than ever before, and I couldn’t help but answer. I lit up as I felt his hand shift 
under my skirt, whisper against my knee, stop to rub slow circles on the inside of my thigh. 


Very slow circles. 


I made an impatient noise against his mouth. Then I tried to grab his arm to guide him in the 
right direction, since he was so fond of stalling. 


He bit my lip gently, almost chidingly — that was a thing humans did? — but if anything, his 
hand slowed. I could feel the amusement again through our connection, an answer to my 
impatience. 


“Ask nicely,” he said. 
All right. If he was going to be a tease, well, I didn’t need his help to begin with. 


I closed the distance between us again, and he didn’t stop me. He kept kissing me as I chased 
the friction against his thigh, shifting to trail along my jaw and then down my neck, yet again 
with a hint of teeth. His other hand slid from my nape to cup my breast, sweet pressure. I felt 
the urgency rising, as if carried by a warm tide — 


His hand shifted again to hold onto my hip, preventing me from moving, lest I forget he was 
as strong as he was insufferable. For a moment, I thought about slapping him. 


I felt him smile against my neck. 

“You haven’t asked for one thing,” I protested. 
“Hm?” His fingers shifted closer, then stilled. 
I squirmed, but he kept me firmly in place. 


“Please,” I breathed. “Please touch me.” It came infused with such need that I would have 
been embarrassed had I still had it in me to be. 


His triumph was palpable, but finally, he did. 


He kept kissing me, lips and tongue and teeth, whispering against my skin all the while. Just 
like that, Alina, perfect, you’re perfect, and even a bewildering J knew you could be 
reasonable about this against my collarbone, and I had no idea where that had come from but 
at that point I was too far gone to care. The combination of friction and pressure was so good 
it made my toes curl as my breath became heavier and quicker — 


I felt the flash even through my eyelids. I lost control of my body and power, headily 
amplified and slipping. 


This doesn t usually happen, 1 almost said when I recovered the ability to think, but the smug 
look on his face told me that he already knew or expected it. I wouldn’t have been surprised 
to know that he had pulled his shadows back on purpose to make me shine brighter. The 
sitting room had windows that faced one of the internal gardens; several guests had to at the 
very least suspect the cause. Surprisingly, as he held me through the aftershocks, I found I 
couldn’t even be mad about it. I had just come and I wasn’t even close to done. 


I shifted and stood on wobbly legs, and he almost reached for me until I knelt between his. 
That seemed to startle him for a moment; he leaned against the chair’s back, but I could see 
how his hand clutched its arm. I rested my hands on his knees and smiled at him with what I 
hoped was an annoyingly innocent look. Oh, who was the tease now? 


His hand, now sliding to tug at my hair. 
“Yes, Alina,” he said, and took a shaky breath. “We shall do this on the throne.” 


Then, the knock. It was loud enough to almost make me jump away. I had never hated a 
knock as much before; all the times I had been woken up while I was still struggling with 
sunlit time couldn’t compare. As the Darkling stood and the connection between us broke, I 
felt as if I had been awakened from a dream: memories of reality were threatening to 
overpower my senses. I knew I couldn’t let them, just as I knew that what had happened 
wasn’t a figment of my imagination, and I couldn’t take it back. Not that I wanted to. 


After a minute, I followed the Darkling out of the room, finding a disgruntled-looking Ivan in 
the hallway, red kefta against tacky red tapestry. I was still dazed enough not to be able to 
catch exactly what he said, but it was something about the tracking squad for the Stag having 
been assembled, and him being there to notify the Darkling ‘as moi soverenyi requested’, 
emphasis on the last part. 


The Darkling wasn’t looking at him. 


“Can I come to you tonight?” His voice still had a rough edge to it, and I almost felt bad. 
Almost. Ivan’s grimace was too funny for me to feel bad about anything. 


I stood on the balls of my feet and gave him a kiss, brushing the corner of his mouth, 
connection sparking. A promise, as he had back in the war room. 


“Yes,” I said, and stepped back. 


The Darkling’s gaze was almost too intense, so I looked away; I noticed that Ivan was 
pointedly looking at the gaudy pink carpet. 


“T won’t return to the party,” the Darkling said, reaching for my hair, “but you should, at least 
for a while.” 


I hadn’t realized it before, but half of my hairdo had come undone, the remaining pins 
tugging painfully in the lopsided mess. 


He removed them with careful fingers, gently rubbing my scalp afterwards; the relief was 
enough to make me sigh. There was only one problem: it had taken Genya more than ten 
minutes to put it together, and I certainly couldn’t do it on my own. 


“Everyone will know,” I said, voice tinged with worry. It was one thing to stoke a rumor, 
another to slip back into the Fete with what amounted to a statement. 


He slipped the hairpins into his pocket. 
“Would it be so bad, them knowing that I take care of what’s mine?” 
Even after everything, I felt my face go warm. 


The corner of his lips curled into a half smile, then he and Ivan left me in the hallway without 
another glance. 


V. 


I waited for what could have been five minutes or fifteen before moving from where I was. I 
knew that everyone would soon know what I had been up to, but I didn’t feel like making it 
that obvious yet. 


As I was about to enter the ballroom, I heard a door open at the other end of the hallway. The 
Apparat was hurrying toward me, and I could see the characteristic look of someone who 
hadn’t slept in several days. 


“Alina!” he called. The fervor in his eyes worried me more than the thin line of drool at the 
corner of his mouth. 


I rapidly turned away, but I could hear him run after me, robes flapping. I reached the door 
and grasped the handle, cool metal digging into my palm. 


“T must speak with you! Sankt Dimitri came to me in a dream —” 


“T’m sorry,” I said cheerfully, “but Sankt Vladimir just revealed to me that I am to become a 
volcra. I need to reach the Shadow Fold tonight. It’s urgent, you see.” 


It felt right to choose Vladimir the Foolish, it only made the thought funnier, but if I had had 
to pray to someone who wasn’t the Black Heretic, I would have chosen Sankta Marya of the 
Rock. 


I waved at the Apparat’s unhinged expression. Before he could get close enough to reach for 
me, I disappeared through the door and back into the party, trying not to laugh, or maybe not 
to cry; I wasn’t sure. I felt as if I were about to shake my skin off and ascend to the stars, and 
yet I felt more human than ever, lips slightly bruised and sweat cooling on my skin. 


While they always kept a distance, the Corporalki guards I had left at the stage were the first 
to find me; Ivan must have told them where I was, and I could see a tell-tale smirk on 
Sergei’s face. Marie hadn’t set him on fire enough. 


Genya found me only a moment later, a champagne glass in her hand. 


“Alina!” She said, brightly, and then the smile fell from her face. She quickly pulled me into 
an alcove. “Are you alright?” she asked, softly. 


“T... think so?” 

That didn’t seem to reassure her much. 

I sighed. “The hair gives everything away.” 

“T think the mark on your neck gives away more. You’re sure you’re alright?” She had to 
have seen something in my expression, because then she added, “Do you want me to erase 
it?” 

I swallowed. “Thank you.” 


I hadn’t realized he had left a mark, but I shouldn’t have been surprised; he had been quite 
fond of using his teeth. Was it common among humans? Maybe Shadow Summoners were 
more like volcra than anyone realized. I found I didn’t mind the thought. 


It was unfortunate that I hadn’t thought to bite him even a little; I wanted to know how it felt. 


Genya tied my hair back with a golden ribbon — ‘so they won’t be noticing too much from a 
distance’ — and offered me a glass of champagne. 


“You’re awesome, you know that, right?” 
“Yes,” she winked. “Now tell me about it.” 


I did. The wine made it a little easier, and to sit on a marble windowsill with a friend while 
watching people dance in the garden wasn’t a bad way to spend the night. 


“And then he said something like ‘I knew you could be reasonable about this’, which was 
like, so weird,” I added, and Genya snorted into the champagne. I had to take her glass as she 
raised her arms over her head to stop coughing; when she did, she was tearing up. 


“And what did you say?” 


“T had lost the ability to speak by then.” I handed the glass back to her. “I wish I had had the 
presence to laugh in his face.” 


“T won’t be able not to laugh at him for the next week,” Genya said, shaking her head. 


When Genya had to leave again, the Fete was still in full swing. I finally gathered the courage 
to cross the ballroom and was immediately swarmed by people who wanted to meet the Sun 


Summoner. Nobles wanted to shake my hand, to congratulate me on my show, and an old 
woman with a powdered wig just as tall as her face asked me in a disapproving tone when I 
was getting married. I had no answer to that, but the crowd made it easy to lose her. I 
wondered if she would have had the nerve to ask the Darkling. 


Then there were the people who were earnest, the people whose words hurt the most. People 
who told me how much they longed to see the True Sea for the first time, people who had lost 
relatives to the fold, people who had lived near its shadow and would have never dreamed 
they’d see the day in which it didn’t mar the horizon. 


As I went out into the garden, the Suli girl with the red poulaines — she couldn’t have been 
more than thirteen — told me that without the fold, her family would finally be able to reunite 
without needing to cross a war zone, tears glittering at the corners of her eyes. 


I cared. I couldn’t not care. It felt like being stabbed, needle after needle after needle. 


I started making my way toward the Little Palace, weary and doubting myself (J had lost 
someone to the fold, too), and even when I saw the zebra happily prance without a handler in 
sight, I didn’t smile. 


I slipped into a birch copse and watched candles shaped like water lilies float in the nearby 
pond, then found the gravel path that connected it to the hothouses. The more distance I put 
between me and the Grand Palace, the lighter I felt; the cold night air and the relative lack of 
people helped a lot. 


As I reached the Little Palace’s gardens, I collided with a small, very fast shape, and found 
myself looking at the Squaller child from Kribirsk. His dark curls were now tangled with 
twigs; when he smiled, I could see the first adult incisor peek from his gums where the baby 
tooth was missing. 


“Hello,” I said, voice shaky. I helped him up. 
“Natalya! Look! I found the Sun Summoner!” 


A little girl with blond hair peeked at me from behind a bush. 


'»° 


“And now I’ve found you!” He added with fierce joy. 


He didn’t recognize me, | realized as he ran to chase Natalya. He didn’t recognize me, and he 
seemed happy. Would he have been happy, had I managed to help him escape the Darkling? 
Would I have been happy, had the Darkling found me earlier? 


The thought made me shiver. A tiny Alina, growing safe behind the walls of the Little Palace, 
treasured, loved, filled with hatred toward the fold. I knew I would have probably been 
happier. I couldn’t bring myself to regret my choices, however. 


I felt as if I were at a crossroad, not knowing where the diverging paths would lead me. I had 
to find out what I was willing to live with, whether that included sleeping with a man who 
found no problems in ignoring a child’s choice and disposing of his mother. Someone who 


didn’t seem to mind my love for the fold, when its cost could be seen so plainly even by me. I 
knew I could never bring myself to destroy my home, and I would never want to, but I had 
never been faced with the full extent of what that meant. 


Nor had I cared to think about it much. After Mal’s death, after I had gone feral and lived in 
the fold without seeing the sun for months and months, it had taken me years of observing 
civilization like a suspicious cat before understanding that humans weren’t inherently cruel. 
That not all adults treated their children the way Ana Kuya and her servants had. Before that, 
when I saw flocks of volcra follow a skiff while singing their feeding songs, I sang along 
with them. 


I didn’t think volcra deserved to die either. 


As I crossed the Little Palace’s domed hall, ignoring couples making out and tired teachers 
trying to gather the children for bedtime, I mostly thought about sleep. I was so tired; I 
wanted to hide, to run away, anything to make the thoughts stop. If the Darkling actually 
came to my chamber, I would be more likely to cry into his kefta than try anything else. 


Back in my room, I started preparing a bag. I didn’t actually plan to run, I knew that hiding 
wouldn’t help me anymore; I had changed too much to simply slip back into the role of 
ghost, and I also didn’t want to hurt my friends. I was still tempted, and putting all of my 
most important belongings together — my eyeglass case, the ancient map of Ravka, the 
broken compass, the tiny jar of teeth — comforted me. I put on my old pair of glasses, too, and 
exhaled as everything came back into focus; it was so nice to actually see without straining. I 
would have felt better had I had my map of the Shadow Fold and the volcra sketches with me 
as well, but I was ready. Just in case. 


I sat on the bed, rubbing my forehead. I could feel the beginning of a headache gathering 
there, but maybe that meant I simply needed to sleep. 


I was starting to doze off without even lying down when the knock woke me up. I quickly 
shuffled my bag under the bed and stood, yawning, wishing I had a way to know what time it 
was; the sounds coming from the garden suggested that not much time had passed. 


I opened the door, and found myself facing Baghra. 
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I closed the door in Baghra’s face. 


I had already had a difficult enough evening, I wasn’t about to listen to her berate me for 
missing the last week of lessons. As I went back to bed, I decided that not only was I going to 
sleep, I was going to ignore everyone who knocked at my door, were they my cantankerous 
teacher, the Darkling or the Black Heretic himself. I was going to sleep until morning and not 
think about the Shadow Fold. 


My resolve lasted approximately two minutes as Baghra’s knocking grew increasingly louder. 
She didn’t sound like herself, either — she wasn’t calling me names — and if I hadn’t known 
better, I would have thought she was scared. 


I took the bag I had prepared earlier and opened the door again. 
Her bony hand quickly took hold of my wrist. “Quiet,” she said. “Follow me.” 


“What is this?” I asked, and she ignored me. “Where are we going?” 


She led me toward the stairwell, then to a small hidden door I had noticed during my 
explorations. It led to the servants’ stairs, then to the Little Palace’s kitchens. 


Once in the stairs, I grasped the banister and said, “I’m not moving until you explain.” If she 
didn’t, if she kept at this, I would have to burn her, but I wouldn’t risk doing so while she 
held on to me. She didn’t have the effect that the Darkling had on me, but she was a living 
amplifier nonetheless. 


She looked at me as if I were a complete fool, so more or less as she usually did, and said, 
“You must leave this palace tonight. It’s not safe.” 


She handed me some drab peasant clothes; in the middle of the Winter Fete, they would make 
me stand out more than walking around naked with all my scars on display. Also, hadn’t 
Genya said that wearing the Darkling’s symbol would discourage the attackers? 


Maybe this was the moment the infamous Grisha teacher started going senile, and of course I 
had been caught right in the middle of it. 


I put the clothes back into her hands. “...1’m going to need something more than that. Not the 
clothes,” I said, quickly, before she tried to hand me her old brown shawl. 


Baghra seemed about to protest, tugging on my arm, so I showed her my bag. “I was going to 
run away in any case,” I lied, “but I could run straight into what I’m supposed to avoid if you 
don’t explain.” 


She seemed to relax, just slightly, but her gaze still had a hard, haunted edge that made her 
look almost inhuman in the faint lantern light. She reminded me of another figure in a 
darkened corridor, also holding onto my wrist as if nothing else mattered, as if — 


Shadows were pooling around her feet, writhing around the banister, a perverse mirror of her 
long, disheveled black hair. 


“So you are related.” And equally prone to behaving more like a wounded volcra than a 
human, to my luck. 


“I’m his mother,” she hissed, “and if you don’t listen to me right now, he will be beyond 
saving.” 


Mother? I wouldn’t have expected that. Not that I knew much about mothers; I didn’t even 
remember mine, but I had thought they would be warmer toward their children than Ana 
Kuya was. Volcra mothers usually were. 


“‘Wasn’t I the one in danger?” 


She tugged on my arm hard enough that I had to let go of the banister, and I nearly stumbled 
down the stairs. 


As the shadows crept over my arms and legs, I had the slow, chilling realization that I might 
not be strong enough to fight her. His mother. How old did that make her? She had to have 
had at least a century of practice to make up for her lack of imagination. 


I readjusted my glasses as soon as I regained my balance, reminding myself that a chance 
could always be found, and faced her. 


“With every moment we waste,” Baghra said, slowly, “my son is getting closer to seizing the 
power of the Stag. Once he has it —” 


“T will have to destroy the fold, I know,” I said, trying not to let the boredom shine through, 
“T’ve heard nothing but that all evening.” 


“He doesn’t want to destroy the fold. He intends to expand it and use it as a weapon, as it was 
created to be.” 


I paused. For a moment, I almost expected her to laugh at me. It would have made more 
sense than whatever this was. 


“Have you ever thought about writing novels?” Stars, that was so absurd. Next she would tell 
me that the Darkling planned to build a summer residence for all Grisha in the middle of the 
Unsea. (If so, I could suggest a few places.) 


I didn’t manage to fully wonder whether pranking new Grisha on the night of the Winter Fete 
was an established tradition before she slapped me. 


“Stupid girl.” She drew back and started dragging me down the stairs again. “This isn’t a 
joke. The fate of the world is in your hands — don’t you realize that once he has you, the 
volcra won’t be able to stop him anymore?” 


I could see the desperation in her eyes now. I didn’t understand what drove her to feel this 
way, but she believed what she was saying. 


“the volcra?” I asked. That seemed like a solid place to start from. 


Baghra sighed. A lot of her energy seemed to leave her all at once. “They were men, once.” 
She spoke so softly I almost had to strain myself to hear her. “Women. Children. All of them, 
gone. I had warned him there would be a price —” 


I bristled. Volcra still had children, of course. Volcra mothers breastfed their children until 
they started teething; little volcra were then left in the community’s nest until they grew 
functional wings and adult teeth, being in the meantime routinely fed with regurgitated 
human flesh by all adults. 


Would it comfort her to know that? 
‘“— but he wouldn’t listen, and now we will all pay for it.” 


She was distracted enough that I was able to extricate myself from her grip. I almost ran, but 
then my brain caught up with me. “Are you saying you met the Black Heretic?” 


I was very careful to hold back the awe in my voice; I didn’t trust her to not be judgmental 
about this. 


“Child.” Her voice was back to dripping with condescension. “The Darkling is the Black 
Heretic.” 


Fine. She was losing it, and I had no idea how to help her. The shortest way to the infirmary 
would be up the stairs again; would there even be someone in the middle of the Fete? No, 
better to understand where she was coming from, at least until I had a chance to lose her in 
the crowd like I had with the Apparat. 


I wasn’t sure being calm and showing no intent to harm would serve me this time. Unlike the 
volcra, Baghra didn’t seem to need a reason to strike me. 


We reached the kitchens’ landing. “Are you trying to tell me you’re both several hundred 
years old?” 


She seemed lost in memory, in time. People said the current Darkling was at least a hundred 
years old, and yet he showed no signs of it; Baghra did, in her own unintelligible way. 


Could it really be so difficult to conceal several centuries, then? I couldn’t expect to read 
them in their faces. 


“There has only ever been one Darkling at a time,” Baghra added. “Always a man. Always 
the same man, with a loyal Tailor there to help with the pretense.” 


“He can’t be the Black Heretic,” I whispered. “I would know.” 


I didn’t know how to explain it to her. Me and the Black Heretic had something that no one 
else had, and the Darkling — he couldn’t understand it. I thought back to kneeling in the 
sands, blue corecloth and torn pages arranged on the tiny altar, thanking him for creating my 
home. I thought back to the last time I had been wounded by a volcra, how I had curled up in 
the belly of a skiff and recited my prayers as a last tether to sanity, until they filled my head, 
until my breaths came easier, until they chased the pain away. I remembered wandering, dune 
after dune, pretending I was holding his hand, talking to him as I went about my day. 


I had never really believed in saints, and I hadn’t believed that the Black Heretic actually 
spent his days watching over me either, but I had liked to imagine he was. I had often wished 
I had enough faith left in me to believe he was, and even with the very little faith I had, 
praying helped. 


The Black Heretic was my saint and my inspiration and my imaginary friend. And the 
Darkling... the Darkling was a man, human in ways that made me want to be human as well. 
I had never been as aware of having a body as I was around him. What I felt for him wasn’t 
religious. (Couldn’t it be?) 


She looked at me with pity. “He’s had centuries to master lying to naive girls.” 


As usual, she completely misunderstood me. I had no doubt that the Darkling was a good liar; 
I was one too when it came to strategic omission, and I was young. But could he be enough 
of a liar to routinely deceive the whole court and most of his own Grisha? It would require 
tremendous skill. I imagined him going through his days, accepting the condolences for the 


passing of his ‘father’ while smiling on the inside, listening to people talk about the Black 
Heretic in his presence, maybe even encouraging the most outrageous rumors about his 
‘ancestor’ to confuse people further. I could see him do that. I could see him laugh at me 
when -— stars, had I really asked him if he was jealous of himself? I sure hoped not. What a 
snake of a person. I wanted to run back up the stairs, wait for him to come to my room, and 
shove my tongue down his throat. 


“He has served countless kings, faked countless deaths, bided his time, waiting for you.” She 
sounded as if she had been preparing this speech for a while, and maybe she had. “Now that 
he nearly has you, he can begin the next phase in his plan.” 


All for me? I would have never dared to hope. I imagined the Black Heretic creating a pocket 
of darkness in Ravka, waiting for the Sun Summoner to show up, to claim her home. I barely 
kept myself from making a little dance of joy up and down the stairs. 


Baghra didn’t open the door to the kitchens, leading me instead toward the corridor that led to 
the gardens. It would be easier to lose her there, but if she really was saying the truth, I 
wanted to know more. 


“Why can’t he simply expand the fold from the outside?” 


There was a storage closet near the end of the corridor, only a few steps away from the door 
to the gardens. That could be useful. 


“The Shadow Fold is the only place where a Shadow Summoner’s power is useless. He 
doesn’t wish to expand its domain without a way to truly control it.” 


I reached the storage closet and stopped. “But he still wouldn’t be the one controlling it, no?” 
Unless. 


“That’s what Morozova’s Stag is for.” Her voice had regained that steely edge. “It is no 
ordinary amplifier. He will slay it, force you to wear its bones like a collar, and you will be 
bound to him. You will be the most powerful Grisha to ever live, and that power will be his.” 
She handed me the clothes again. “Now change. We don’t have much time.” 


You wont have to kill it if you don t want to. 
For the first time tonight, I actually felt fear. 


I still couldn’t be sure she was telling the truth, but if she was, there was a way to take my 
powers away from me. The idea made me want to claw my skin off; I removed my dress 
instead. I would have to find something less drab to actually blend in — invisibility and 
crowds were a bad combination — but that could wait. 


What a coincidence, that this dress was unusually easy to take off and put back on, wasn’t it. 
As easy as a kefta, but unlike a Grisha’s everyday clothing, it had a skirt. Ease of access, I 
thought, half bitter and half amused. He really didn’t plan things by halves. I wouldn’t have 
expected anything less. 


Too bad for him that nothing more was going to happen tonight; for how much I liked that he 
was a practiced liar, that was a little too much lying for me to ignore. Assuming of course that 
Baghra wasn’t pulling off the most ambitious prank of her life, in which case, we could talk 
about it. (I would almost be disappointed if that were indeed the case.) 


Once changed, I turned to Baghra again. There was no way I would run now, not if the 
Darkling really was who she insisted he was, not while leaving my friends behind. 


No, it was time for me to leave her. 


I took a breath and steeled myself for what was to come. I could be a decent liar, but not 
when it came to faking my emotions. I hoped the darkness would be enough for me to pull it 
off; it did tend to blur the boundaries of unreality, didn’t it. 


“You're the Black Heretic’s mother,” I said, gravely. “How do I know you’re not working for 
him?” 


I took a still of my own left arm, my real arm reaching for the storage closet’s key, invisible. 


She ignored me. “Hide among the performers. Use their wagons to get out of the gates.” I 
unlocked the door; she didn’t seem to notice the click. “Once you reach Os Kervo, find the 
Kerch ship Verloren; the passage has already been paid.” 


“Why should I believe you?” I felt like an actor in a particularly bad play. “You must be a 
heretic too.” 


Then I punched her in the face. 


She wasn’t expecting that, and she wasn’t that much heavier than me, so I managed to shove 
her in the closet before she understood what was happening. (Who knew Botkin’s lessons 
would turn out to be so useful!) 


“Volcra children still exist, by the way,” I told her, and locked the door. It felt important to 
point that out. 


Then I ran. I had no doubt that she would be out of the storage closet in a moment — she had 
to have mastered the Cut a long ago — but now I was out in the Little Palace’s garden, and 
there weren’t enough people around to make invisibility unsafe. I had never been more glad 
that Baghra’s lessons had only included more sunlight. 


I stopped near the greenhouses, winded, and leaned against the fogged glass panes, my 
breaths forming pale clouds in the thin night air. Then I let myself rest on a bench, tipping 
back to look at the star-speckled sky. I felt so small and so confined at the same time. 


There were so many things I wanted to do; learning to read the sky like a map was one of 
them. The constellations would be my faithful friends, leading me in the right direction and 
giving me power, a power I would never let anyone steal. I wouldn’t let the Darkling collar 
me. I wouldn’t lead him to the Stag at all, now that I knew there was a chance of that 


happening; I had no idea how to manage that, but plans could come later. Right now, there 
was a party going on. 


I had slipped the dress in my bag, and I could put it back on, but... 


I looked toward the Grand Palace’s lights, music and laughter carrying over to me even at a 
distance. Why couldn’t I get to have fun without worrying about the weight of the world? 


I hid my bag in the rose bushes, no doubt kept warm through some Fabrikator-made system, 
and went to rejoin the celebration. 


By the time I reached the heart of the Fete, the sleepiness I had felt before my conversation 
with Baghra had all but evaporated. I didn’t know whether I felt angry or scared or happy, but 
I felt a lot, enough that if someone happened to startle me, I would just continue walking and 
leave my body behind. What a story that would make, Sankta Alina ascending to the sky after 
a little too much champagne. 


No, Genya was right. There was never too much champagne. I had never been happier, even 
though everything felt fuzzy, the edges of things fading into each other. That had probably to 
do with my lack of glasses. I had slipped them into one of my many pockets — how nice of 
Baghra to give me clothes with pockets, loved to have irascible teachers with a practical bent, 
I should have chosen a nicer room to lock her in — because I knew I would have lost them 
otherwise. I did lose Genya’s golden ribbon at some point, hair falling to my shoulders again 
under my three hats. 


The lights shone on the paths even at this time of the night, buzzing in my ears, a constant 
faint call to my power. I remembered David telling me something about cables and amber, 
about the new Fabrikator technology fitting the theme of the Fete. In its own way, it did; like 
me, the power whirring inside the lamps felt caged. 


I went through a garden arch in a tall hedge, bumped into a Zemeni man with improbable 
epaulets, stole his tipsy wife’s bright yellow hat (I was going to wear so many hats), then 
deposited it on the head of a drunk Ravkan nobleman and stole his coat. 


Putting it on, I displaced a couple of excessively ornate shawls I had picked up on the way to 
the Fete, but kept the light blue one with the embroidered roses; it was pretty, I might just 
have to keep it, not that they’d let me. According to these people, I wouldn’t be allowed to 
keep my home. According to one person, I might not keep my power. No, no, that was mine. 
I pulled the light blue shawl tighter around my shoulders, took yet another glass of 
champagne from a tray near the fountain, and splashed in. Water came up to my ankles, who 
cared, I was just going to lay down in it, the shawl my seal-skin and I a selkie. 


The girl who rescued me from my own stupidity looked like something out of a Kaelish 
fairytale herself, freckled skin dressed in little more than coral and seashells, hair flaming red. 
She held onto my hands like she was worried I was going to throw myself into the water 
facedown again, which fair, I just might, but why would I when she was here? 


The smooth curve of a calf and ankle bracelets with tiny starfish-shaped bells. Freckled 
constellations on her shoulders I wanted nothing more than to chart. Generous breasts 
covered by pink seashells like a mermaid in a fairytale book. 


“Ron,” she said, smiling. 


I don’t know how exactly we ended up kissing, dewy skin against unnecessarily wet clothing 
I should have gotten rid of, her chest pressed against mine. She also tasted like champagne. 
The Queen’s chair was a better place to kiss, but it was a simple thing, to kiss and not worry 
about power, for contact to just be contact and not amplification, electrifying in a completely 
different way. 


I heard a man jeer at us. We jumped apart, splashing, and she laughed, disappearing back 
among the dancers. I stared into the distance for a moment, dazed, then stalked into the man’s 
direction. 


He had clearly been drinking, but I remembered how he was when sober. He had told me that 
every day he woke to see the fold mar the horizon, as if he wasn’t himself a blight in my field 
of vision, and there he went, receding faster than his hairline, because now that he was really 
looking at me he recognized me, didn’t he? Coward. 


I took an abrupt turn not to see his face anymore, walked straight into a hedge, took at least a 
minute to understand how to extricate myself out of it, narrowly avoided stepping into zebra 
manure, and found myself facing Zoya. Her skin was slightly flushed and there was 
something in her hair, but apart from that, she looked as she always did. I saw recognition 
and surprise slowly dawn in her blue eyes as I removed the leaf from her glossy locks. 


“Starkov. That was you.” She smirked. “Nice show back there.” 


I wondered if she was referring to the kiss or to the part where I had reemerged from the 
water as a wet collection of shawls with significantly less hats than before. 


“Want one, Zoya?” 
“From the girl?” She looked in the direction of the fountains. “Maybe.” 
Trust Zoya to be haughty even while drunk. 


Prince Vasily chose that moment to run down the palace’s marble stairs, dragging what 
looked like a pink tablecloth with him. “To the destruction of the fold!” he shouted, and 
threw himself into the fountain’s basin. 


“To the destruction of the fold!” rejoiced most of the guests, laughter and the sound of 
clinking glasses filling the garden just as the Queen’s horrified voice reached us. 


Zoya rolled her eyes. 


The world seemed to be spinning a little faster, everything more blurred by the minute, but 
the casual hatred for my home sunk into my body like a stone in a pond, settling heavy into 
my stomach. 


The water in the fountain had been warm, but I was starting to shiver. Time to leave. 


I threw an arm around Zoya’s shoulders; she didn’t even look startled. “I still want to fight 
you,” I confessed. 


“Another time,” she said, as we stumbled together in the direction of the Little Palace. 


“Another time,” I agreed, and smiled. 


Zoya went inside and seemed a little reluctant to leave me by the rose bushes, but really, I 
was fine. It was the world’s situation that was not fine. I hadn’t been prepared to withstand 
the glee most people felt at the thought of destroying what I had known all my life, and to 
find in the same night that my power could be taken away — that was too much. 


I must not have been clear enough to him. I had hidden my appreciation of the Shadow Fold 
for so long, the Black Heretic must have thought I was ashamed of my connection to him, 
that I would have to be forced. I wasn’t, but I was weak and unworthy, a pinprick when faced 
with the power of my home and its creator. Bitter sadness coated my mouth, my lungs, 
spilling out of my eyes with each ragged breath, shadows deepening. 


I turned. The Darkling was walking through the gardens in my direction, almost hurried. 


I rose from the bench and went toward him, the ground unsteady under my feet, stars 
spinning at the edges of my sight. I had to tell him, he had to know that I didn’t want to 
destroy the fold either. But what if Baghra was just outdated? She had to be so old. Maybe he 
had changed plans in the meantime; maybe “the Black Heretic” had truly died, if not in 
reality, at least in spirit. Maybe he would be horrified by what I was and what I wanted, just 
like everyone else, and that — that I wouldn’t be able to bear. 


I said something. My mouth felt weird. 


“You’re drunk.” He sounded surprised. He had no right to sound surprised! Not after what 
this night had thrown at me, and also, he was warm. That was nice. Whatever was going on 
under my feet was not nice. 


I held onto his kefta as the garden faded and changed into the shape of the Little Palace’s 
interior, his arm around my waist. He was solid and steady. I needed him to know I cared, but 
suddenly there were stairs, a flight of them, in front of me. Gravity was the cruel cage of 
existence. I was so not doing that. I wanted wings, like something beautiful and weightless, 
like a volcra. 


“Unfair,” I said, and heard someone sigh. 


The ground tilted weirdly. 


I remembered the rest of the night in flashes. 


Genya’s concerned voice, floating in and out of my awareness. She helped me change into a 
nightgown at some point, wet clothes discarded into a corner of my room. 


Being sick in the bathroom. Glasses of water, Genya leaving my old glasses on the 
nightstand. 


Shivering and sweating in bed with people talking by my side. Crying for no reason. The 
Darkling’s reassuring touch, oblivion’s soft embrace. 


I woke up to a remarkable headache. My whole body was protesting, and I felt off and sticky 
all over. I struggled to pull myself into a seating position against the cushions and regretted it; 
my stomach still wasn’t agreeing with me. 


All the curtains in the room had been drawn, but I could tell that the sun was up. Would I be 
late for anything? I couldn’t remember, but I doubted it would matter when I wasn’t sure I 
could get up. 


Genya was in the gray armchair, half asleep. 


I blinked, then rubbed my eyes. It made my headache worse and did nothing for the faint 
feeling of not being awake yet, despite the pain and the sick taste in my mouth. 


I picked up the glass of water on my nightstand and took a doubtful sip, then drank more as 
the memories of the night started coming back. The Queen’s sitting room. The Apparat, 
following me in a dimly-lit corridor. The crowd looking at me with hope and awe, because 
my power could mean the end of the fold. 


The empty glass slid from my hand and I caught it again just before it slipped from the bed. 
My heart was beating unnaturally fast, and I was sweating. Was I going to be sick again — 


“Alina?” 


I turned, the room slightly spinning even once my neck was still. I felt like I was going to fall 
through the cushions. 


“Saints, you worried us so much yesterday. Are you... no, of course you’re not doing well.” 
She avoided eye contact. “I just... when I told you to try champagne, I should have —” 


“Tt’s not your fault.” Not with the night I had gone through, no. I had known something like 
this could happen, even though I hadn’t actually thought about it. “I would have done it 


anyway.” 
She looked doubtful. 


“The Darkling says you should rest today. He has healers, but according to him it would be 
good for you to experience the natural consequences of your actions.” She still didn’t look at 
me, fidgeting with her sleeve. “Also, we’re to closely supervise you at any gathering in which 
alcohol is involved.” 


None of that was necessary. “I’m not doing this again,” I croaked. 


“Good.” She turned toward me, finally. “You understand, having the Sun Summoner be 
drunk in front of foreign diplomats, that’s —’ She frowned. “The King and prince do that all 
the time, but we cannot afford to.” 


“T understand.” Had I caused a diplomatic incident? I didn’t remember. What had I done 
exactly? 


My expression must have been even worse than before, because Genya poured me another 
glass of water and said, “I know, I know. You’ll feel better soon. Breakfast will be here in a 
minute; it’1l be good for you to eat something.” 


I really didn’t feel like it, but I nodded anyway. 
“Genya. What did I do yesterday night?” 
She placed the pitcher back on the nightstand. “What do you remember?” 


Clearly? Not much. “Seeing the Darkling in the garden.” Had I said anything untoward about 
the Fold, Baghra, or the Black Heretic? Shit. The Black Heretic. 


I took a sip, hands shaking. 


“Apparently,” Genya said, dazzling smile back on her face, “You went up to him, said ‘I’m 
evil’ and hugged him.” 


I choked on the water, spilling it on my nightgown. 


“T will not feel better anytime soon,” I said. 


And I wouldn't. Not for a while. 


Chapter End Notes 


Every story should have a message; mine is that not only villains should get kissed, the 
main character should want to kiss them more the more she realizes they're evil. This is 
now law. 


Anyway! If there’s a scene I have only implied but that you’d like to actually read (as I 
did with the Apparat reveal in Fallen into Heresy) / something you'd like to see in a 
different PoV, I’m always here for suggestions. 


Let me know what you thought! 


My True North 


Chapter Summary 


The Stag is closer every day. While Alina is dealing with the emotional fallout of the last 
two chapters, the Darkling is acting even more enigmatically than usual. 


That’s never a good sign. 


Chapter Notes 


Feral Alina is funny to write, but so is this comparatively less repressed version of 
mostly-book-Darkling. If he just embraced his desire to treat Alina’s boundaries like 
hurdles in an obstacle race without hating himself about it, he would be too powerful. 
Here, he does hates himself a little, but clearly not enough. 


This is the last chapter before things take an abrupt turn for the worse, so... enjoy? 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


When Genya had said that food would have been here in a minute, I hadn’t expected that to 
mean ‘breakfast in bed, brought to you by the Black Heretic’, but here I was, trying not to 
self-combust while he was casually feeding me fruits. 


Genya had traitorously fled the room as soon as the Darkling had entered with a tray. I didn’t 
know how much of her excuse — the queen’s sour mood after Vasily had embarrassed his 
family at the Fete and the other prince hadn’t even deigned to show up — was true; maybe she 
didn’t want to be stuck in a room with me and the Darkling when we were both fully 
conscious. I wouldn’t blame her. 


I had just eaten half an apricot when he spoke. 

“About last night —” 

“Yes?” I squeaked. 

He raised his eyebrows and I looked away, face burning. 

Did he know? He couldn’t know. Had I said anything weird, Genya would have mentioned it. 


“Did I do anything to upset you?” 


“No!” 


He made a humming, skeptical sound. For a moment, I was surprised, then I remembered that 
from his point of view I had decided to get very drunk after being interrupted in the Queen’s 
sitting room. Maybe he thought I had done all that only to avoid sleeping with him; I hoped 
not. 


Too late, I remembered that he had indeed done several things to upset me, unrelated to the 
whole ‘lying and possibly plotting to steal my power’ aspect. 


I opened my mouth but couldn’t decide what to say. The Darkling took that as an invitation to 
feed me the other half of the apricot. 


I bit down on it, because what else could I do, and even though I probably looked like an 
enraged hamster, he didn’t seem to notice or mind. From what I glimpsed through our 
connection, he seemed in a great mood. 


Soon, so was I. The apricots grown in the palace’s hothouses were nothing like the sad things 
I stole in Novokribirsk. Warm orange skin blushing red at the edges gave way into sweet 
flesh with an almost intangible hint of sour. They were perfectly ripe, too, with the right 
amount of juice, which just happened to be the wrong amount of juice for anything to eat not 
at a table. 


I had told him that the hand-feeding was unnecessary. He had answered that I was weak and 
should rest in an uncompromising tone, his amplifying touch grounding me all the while. The 
room didn’t spin nearly as much as before, and I couldn’t tell if it was him or the food or 
both. (The conspicuous lack of herring was appreciated.) 


The Darkling caught the errant droplet with his thumb and brought it to his mouth. He did 
that so casually, gazing out of the window while his tongue darted out. Could it be considered 
a religious experience, to worship the hands of the maker of the Unsea? Could I... 


This was just breakfast, and now he wasn’t even looking at me — why wasn’t he paying 
attention to me? — but I would see that as a good thing because I was probably blushing more 
than the apricots. 


I would. For sure. If I tried to kiss him now, I would upend the fruit tray. 


I was trying to casually shift the tray aside without causing the tiny bow] of lychees to tumble 
to the floor when he turned to me, steadied the tray and said, ““We’re leaving for Chernast 
tomorrow morning.” 


“Already?” I would have thought that being at the end of winter would have bought me at 
least a little time. Surely there were better times to wander around the permafrost? 


He started peeling the lychees, not seeming to notice the dread in my voice. “It’s best to 
travel before spring sets in. You don’t want to risk crossing Tsibeya during the thaw.” 


That made sense, unfortunately. Tsibeya’s southern plains weren’t covered by the permafrost, 
being instead prone to floods. 


He separated the translucent white flesh from the seeds and fed it to me. I had never seen 
lychees with such small, almost pointy seeds, nor tasted any this good, but I barely paid 
attention to that. I couldn’t stop staring at his hands. I wanted to trace the outline of his 
knuckles, follow the faint blue paths of his veins, find the eternal pulse in his wrist and press 
my lips to it. He had beautiful hands, and skilled, too — 


When he raised his hand again to brush the hair out of my face, I caught his fingers into my 
mouth. 


An inhale. He might barely show it, was trying not to show it, but through the tether I could 
feel he was affected. I ran my tongue against him, slowly, without breaking eye contact; he 
tasted like lychee. 


“Alina.” His quartz gaze almost burned with intensity. 


He shifted slightly, pressing down on my tongue with the pads of his fingers. I was about to 
get drool on my chin, but I didn’t care. My skin buzzed with energy for the first time in 
hours, and that delicious warmth had begun filling my body again, power and arousal playing 
on each other. 


Slowly, he retracted his fingers. I bit back a whine. I had been careful not to bite him, what 
was the problem? Maybe not biting was the wrong approach, then. 


No, that wasn’t it. The last thing I had felt before he closed the connection had been 
annoyance directed at himself. 


“Once we have the Stag. Then we’ll have all the time in the world for this.” He stood, taking 
the tray. “You don’t want to know what this year’s Winter Fete has meant for our treasuries.” 


He left without another word. 


Just when I thought I understood what he wanted, the game changed, and I was always left 
playing catch-up. Did I hurt his feelings last night? He was hundreds of years old, I thought 
that would build up some tolerance to strange drunk girls, but was that really why he didn’t — 
no matter. Who cared about his feelings. (Me.) I needed to figure out how not to get collared. 


I considered my options. 


The first and most obvious one, of course, would be to fight him. The surprise effect would 
certainly help here, but there were several downsides to it: I didn’t know if I was actually the 
strongest of us two — though I'd be lying if I said I didn’t want to find out, one way or 
another — and doing so in the palace might mean putting my friends at risk. I also didn’t know 
what would happen to the Grisha if the Darkling wasn’t here. There was always a Darkling, 
according to Baghra always the same Darkling, to lead the Grisha through the centuries and 
protect them from the greedy otkazat'sya court. 


Another option would be to confront him without fighting. It didn’t feel like a good plan to 
me, because if Baghra had been lying, he would think I was ridiculous, and if Baghra had 
been right, I’d be giving up a significant advantage by letting him know I knew. If I chose 
this path and had to fight him later, I would be even more significantly backed into a corner. 


The third option was to act as if nothing had happened. He couldn’t know I suspected him, 
and I was the only one who could track the Stag. He had always claimed the Stag was meant 
for me; I could lead him in its direction, only to run away at the last minute and slay it 
myself. I was good at disappearing, and he couldn’t exactly punish me if I did that, not 
without giving himself away. And if he wasn’t planning to collar me at all, he wouldn’t 
suspect anything was different. 


I still had time to run away. I stood, put on my robe and slippers, and neared the window. 
After yesterday evening, the garden was just as in disarray as Ravka’s finances; it wouldn’t 
be that difficult to slip away unseen and disappear into the fold. 


The thought itself filled me with sadness. I missed the dunes and the volcra and the endless 
dark, but this felt like planning to put on my childhood clothes and just pretend they fit me, to 
slip back into an old burrow and hope not to get stuck. Would I be able to see my home the 
same way as before, now that I knew its creator and its creator knew me? 


The only appealing part of the scenario was the idea of being chased by the Black Heretic. As 
a concept, it certainly sounded interesting, but I had no doubt there would be a lot of 
collateral damage if I actually chose to run. He would also actually tie me to his bed if he 
caught me, which I would be tempted to go along with, and that was a problem. I was not 
about to let him put a power-restraining collar on me just because I wanted to know how it 
felt. 


I sighed, rubbing my forehead. Time to practice the escape arts again. 


Once dressed, I went out into the garden. After dodging the zebra — from the group of men 
running after it with lassoes, I gathered that the attempts to cajole it back into its wagon 
weren’t going so smoothly — and turning it invisibile for a couple of minutes so that it could 
make its escape in the Little Palace’s woods, I took the path to the greenhouses. My bag was 
still in the ditch near the rose bushes where I had abandoned it last night. 


I was returning to my room when I met my friends. 


The Winter Fete’s night had been remarkable for them too — Marie had spent most of it 
practicing both Suli and simple circus tricks with the acrobats (“Sergei says that Suli is a 
dead language. Nothing motivates me as much as spite”), while Nadia had seduced some 
Kerch merchant’s daughter. (“She said that destroying the Unsea would ‘remove pathos’ 
from DeKappel’s magnum opus ‘The Fold’, which is possibly the weirdest thing someone 
has ever complained about to me in bed. Not that they usually complain much, mind you.”) 


I was about to ask Nadia whether she could introduce this Annelise Van Drys to me, when 
she said, “But enough about me.” She turned to Marie, and the two exchanged a grin. “Word 


is that you made the Queen’s sitting room glow. During the time in which both you and the 
Darkling were conspicuously absent from the ballroom.” 


Everyone in the two palaces knew by now; I might as well own it, or at least try. 
I shrugged. “He is an amplifier.” 
“How was it? Come on!” said Nadia. 


I didn’t want to explain what was happening between me and the Darkling to my friends, I 
didn’t understand half of it myself. How was it? Perfect in a way that terrified me; way too 
intense; somehow also kind of funny. Most of all, it was nothing like what I expected. I 
remembered obsessively reading anything I could find about sex as a kid, and what I had 
experienced resembled neither novels’ flowery descriptions nor the cold, dry languages of 
encyclopedias. 


“We were interrupted by Ivan.” I could see Marie turning pink. “Luckily, while we were 
technically having sex on the Queen’s chair, neither of us had take off any clo —” 


Marie laughed so hard that Nadia almost looked concerned. 


We ended up practicing in the fir copse near the Grisha school. Nadia and Marie were 
becoming so accustomed to training together that by now they were able to manipulate the 
same cloud of steam almost as if they were one person. As for my escape arts, I could get 
myself out of anything made with ropes at this point, but I still couldn’t do anything about 
Driiskelle metal restraints. 


I only had to hope that despite the Stag’s proximity to the Fjerdan border, none of this would 
come into play. 


To my relief, the Darkling didn’t ask Marie and Nadia to accompany us to Chernast, nor tried 
to subtly threaten me at any point. Everything suggested that he didn’t expect me to have 
plans of my own; for once, things were working in my favor. 


If only the road to Tsibeya weren't so boring. 


The plan was to ride in the black carriage until we reached Ryevost; then we would proceed 
on horseback and leave our horses in Chernast. For the last, hopefully short stretch of the 
journey, we would be on foot. 


I had no one to talk to. While not having my friends around was reassuring, the only person I 
regularly talked to in the whole carriage was David, and I had enough of an inkling of what 
he was here to do that I didn’t want to have anything to do with him either. Not that he 
seemed to notice the difference, absorbed in his reading as he was. 


I should have brought something to read, too. Anything not to spend hours either trying not to 
look at the Darkling while he ignored me and trying to ignore Ivan’s and Katya’s glares in 


turn; not that Katya’s friend, a Healer in her forties I had never seen before, seemed to like 
me much more. The Darkling just had to fill this carriage with Corporalk1. 


At least Zoya seemed to be as bored as I was, gaze resolutely fixed on the window even when 
it was too dark to see outside. 


The oprichniki followed us on horseback, but the carriage was still cramped with all of us 
inside; sometimes I fell asleep and woke up with my head on the Darkling’s shoulder. Even 
then, he didn’t acknowledge me, still rifling through his paperwork. I noticed that he didn’t 
try to shift away when I did that, or when I decided to pet the black fur lining of his cloak. 
(Mine, being technically his, had the exact same lining, but it wouldn’t have been the same 
thing even though it still smelled like him — like a winter night, like home in its deepest, more 
desolate places.) 


I wished I could have seen more of Ryevost. We arrived in the city late one evening and 
departed early in the morning, and I spent the night in a drab room whose windows 
overlooked one of the many canals over the Sokol river. The Sokol itself was almost 
unrecognizable to me, banks piled high with snow, a water spirit wearing white instead of 
draped in shadows. 


In the morning, the Darkling almost seemed surprised to see me get out of the same room he 
had led me to, as if he had expected me to spend the night trying to rob the inn’s patrons just 
to make up for the last few days. 


It’s not that I hadn’t thought of running; I had, both in the carriage and there in Ryevost, but 
we were still too far from the permafrost. If I had run then, I would have had to cross the 
Petrazoi on foot, and that would have given the Darkling too much time to catch up. I deeply 
regretted not having tried to learn anything about horses or carriages while I was at the Little 
Palace. 


The Petrazoi themselves were a sight. Slabs of jagged rock rising high in the sky, pale grey to 
pinkish, long dark lines where humidity left its mark in a filigree of lichens and algae. Peaks 
and glacial cirques, long tongues of ice and morain reaching toward the valley floors. 


We reached a pass that overlooked a waterfall rushing down the edge of a hanging valley, an 
endless glacier crowning the peaks above. The Mother of the Sokol crouched on its mountain 
like a slumbering dragon, as much of a world of its own as the fold was, as eternal as the man 
behind me. 


As eternal as me. As we rode, I couldn’t do much more than look at the view — rigorously 
through specialized goggles that protected my eyes from snow blindness, adjusted by David 
to also correct my sight defect — and think. If the Darkling and Baghra were eternal, then so 
was I, or I would for sure be once I claimed the Stag. I didn’t know how to feel about it. On 
one hand, a lifetime of being ugly and sickly made me crave the idea of never growing old; 
on the other, I would outlive almost everyone I knew. 


I suddenly wanted to make friends with glaciers and ravines, no matter how futile the thought 
was. I was new to the concept of immortality, and I already wanted something to outlive me. 


My days weren’t so different from my journey to the Little Palace. I mostly slept during the 
day, as being close to the Darkling still made me fall asleep more easily, despite everything. I 
suspected I would always feel like this — he was the living reminder of home — but when I 
was awake I was on edge. Memories that felt important but that I didn't want or like to think 
about kept scratching at the door of my awareness with sharp, familiar claws. 


I didn’t mind these days as much as the carriage. I might not have liked horses, but despite its 
bite I liked feeling the wind on my face, and I liked not having a pane of glass between me 
and the world. It felt more real. Someday, when I wouldn’t have to worry about immortal 
beings trying to use mythical beasts to steal my power, I wanted to ride through the Petrazoi 
when the larches weren’t dormant and bare, when the valleys were covered in grass and 
flowers instead of only rocks and snow. 


I also didn't miss the lack of space, at least not during the day; we still spent the nights in tiny 
mountain huts. I would often stay awake until morning, listening as the wind sang against our 
walls. 


One morning, I got out of the hut to see Zoya already outside, silver fox hat in her hands 
despite the cold. We were on a tiny foresummit overlooking the Sokol valley, and the height 
of the drop below made my legs feel weak. 


“Tt calls to me,” Zoya said. Her nose and ears were turning red from the cold, her glossy locks 
whipped by the wind, but her face was wild with joy. “Like nothing ever has.” 


I thought of orographic lifts and spreading wings; a Squaller’s paradise. As the sun rose from 
the massif to the east, I thought of me and Zoya jumping, falling, taking flight. 


I wished I could have seen less of Chernast. The small town might have been the biggest 
human settlement since we had entered the dreary plains of southern Tsibeya, but it was still 
the embodiment of sadness. Half outpost, half village, fully worn by the cold and the war, 
Chernast had a stifling hopelessness to it. How could Ravkan nobles see the Shadow Fold as 
the blight plaguing Ravka when the Fjerdan border existed? Living in the fold had taught me 
to see beauty in ruin, comfort in corpses, but there was none to be found in the bent, broken 
shape of Chernast’s windmill. 


The town was surrounded by taiga just like Ulensk had been, but crossing the forest at the 
end of winter (or had spring already begun? I was losing track of time) was undoubtedly 
worse. At least, I realized while we set camp the first evening, this time we will sleep in better 
tents. 

“After you,” the Darkling said, startling me. 

I went inside. On the tent floor there was only one bedroll. 


I stared at it in disbelief for a couple moments, then turned to glare at him. 


“Heat preservation,” he said, unconcerned, though the way his lips tilted at the edges 
suggested something else. 


I was reminded of the times I had lied to Nadia and Marie about ‘heat manipulation’. I 
thought about saying something, but what would I even say — ‘if you want a hug you could 
just ask, you know?’ I was not going to do that. I stretched and sat on the tent floor instead, 
putting my glasses back in their case. 


“You’re not wearing your new glasses.” 


I froze. Could he — no, I would wait and hear what he had to say first. “Maybe I felt 
nostalgic.” 


There were benefits to sharing a tent with the Darkling. Mainly, no Corporalki around. 
He folded his cloak. “Of the Shadow Fold?” 


There was no emotion, no judgment in his tone, but I had never wanted to read him more. 
Did he find me strange, or maybe unworthy of his creation? Was this what the collar was 
about? I thought back to what Baghra had said about his quest for control, and realized that 
maybe he was envious of me. It would sadden me as well, to create something of that scale 
and not be able to live in it. After I claimed the Stag, I would let him come with me if he 
wanted. If he ‘asked nicely’, so to speak. 


“T used not to like the darkness,” he said once we were laying in the bedroll, my head on his 
shoulder. Shadows were crowding around his other arm, trickling ink, a pool of liquid void in 
his palm. 


I had never understood people’s fear of the dark, but it made sense. I didn’t have an easy 
relationship with the sun either. “And now?” 


He was summoning, but his head was laying on our folded cloaks and I could feel his chest 
rise and fall; he had never looked so human. I knew that if he were to rise in this moment, his 
hair would stick up in improbable directions; I wanted to see it happen, to run my hands 
through it agan. It was hard to believe anything Baghra had said about him then. 


“Tt has its uses.” 


He snapped his fingers, and the only lamp in the tent went out without a sound. For a 
moment, all I heard was our breaths and the whisper of the breeze outside. 


“T’m a better lamp anyway,” I said, and lit up only enough to glow. To see his expression, to 
get closer and maybe — 


He laid a hand flat against my sternum, right under my clavicles. “Once we have the Stag.” 
I stilled. “Why?” It’s not like we didn’t have time now. 


Was he seriously trying to use himself as bait for the Stag? Did he hope that all of this would 
make me track it faster? Maybe he was even more petty than I realized and this was his 
answer to me not sleeping with him the night of the Fete. But then, why turn me down every 
chance he got? None of that made sense. 


His hand shifted, tracing my clavicles. “In a hurry?” 


“Of course not.” I was suddenly reminded of a woman with an improbable wig and even 
more improbable words, and decided that he deserved to deal with some nonsense too. “I 
understand wanting to save yourself for marriage.” 


His eyes widened, and that was just so funny, his face — 


His hand grasped my chin and his mouth was on mine, a sudden, almost bruising force that 
soon left me breathless. The Black Heretic was kissing me and I didn’t understand why, but I 
didn’t care, not when he did it like this, not when he clearly hadn’t meant to. Knowing this 
last thing thrilled me more than I would have ever expected. 


“What am I going to do with you,” he said, almost groaned, against my jaw. He had said 
those exact words in another time, another place, but it felt so long ago, almost another 
person entirely. 


He drew back a little, as if to look at me in my own light. His hair was sticking up, I noticed 
with satisfaction; now, if only he would continue doing what he was doing before — before he 
started to put distance between us again. It was always like this between us, too much or too 
little, never close enough. I wanted for that to change, desperately. 


“Marriage.” He grinned. “Indeed. But not yet.” The hand cupping my cheek slid to rest on the 
side of my neck, slowly. So gentle; so rotten. 


“Rest, Alinockhaa. It’s late.” 


I woke up in the middle of the night. Outside, the wind was howling, but I was still pleasantly 
warm. There was some truth to the ‘heat preservation’ thing, or maybe this was the stifling 
effect of the countless layers of lies and nonsense I was currently trapped in. 


But not for long. It had to be late into the night, and I could feel the Stag nearby, the longing 
of the herd, the call of its power. The Darkling was sound asleep. 


I started to slowly wriggle out of his grasp, even though the thought of walking out of his 
embrace and right into the cold felt about as appealing as willingly walking into Baghra’s hut. 
This was the best chance I had to temporarily free myself of the Second Army — it would be 
difficult for the Heartrenders to track me during a storm. Maybe I wouldn’t even need to use 
invisibility. It was the right time, too; we were close enough to the herd that I would soon 
need to refine my tracking method, and I preferred to do that alone. 


The Darkling’s arm tightened around me. “Can’t sleep?” 
Of course he had to be a light sleeper. 
I held back a sigh and turned to look at him, but without summoning I could see very little. 


“T never sleep for long periods of time all at once.” That wasn’t necessarily true, I could stay 
put for a whole night, but why would I ever want to? 


“It’s only a few days." His voice was deeper than usual, sleepy. "You said that yourself.” 
I shifted away as much as his arm allowed me to and closed my eyes. 


Only a few more days of him getting close and then pulling back again. I remembered how I 
had sensed that he was annoyed with himself. Maybe he felt guilty for planning to collar me, 
but his elation at the thought of finding the Stag contradicted that a little too strongly. 


Maybe he had taken my drunken evil hug personally, then. I should apologize, if anything 
because I didn’t want him to suspect me. 


“You’re not evil,” I began, tentatively. 
A long pause. “Sweet Alinochka, who knows everything.” 


More than you realize. | turned one last time, almost straining to look at him in the dark. “I 
didn’t mean to hurt your feelings.” 


“Alina.” The condescension was completely gone from his tone, but he sounded so baffled 
that I had to have completely missed the point. “Please, go back to sleep.” 


I recognized the hand now at the nape of my neck for what it was, and felt his own 
exhaustion through the bond. A// right, maybe three in the morning isnt the best time to have 
this conversation, I conceded, then fell again into a dreamless sleep. 


Out in the snow, the Darkling looked like the timeless being Baghra claimed he was. I 
couldn’t imagine myself being immortal, but him — now I could see it. It was in the way he 
held himself, as if he couldn’t even imagine slouching, as if he knew that space would bend 
to him and obey his command. As if he barely felt the cold in the fading evening light, no 
more than a rock felt the soft snowfall. 


“She’s leading us back the way we came,” Ivan said. 


I was. It was unfortunate that at least one of us had a sense of direction that could almost rival 
mine. 


I turned to glare at him. “It’s a herd, Ivan, not a cursed tree. They move just as much as we 
do.” 


I understood their wariness. They had no reasons to suspect what I was actually up to, but I 
was still only a self-taught mapmaker, not a tracker. They couldn’t know I had learned from 
the best. They didn’t know what Mal had taught me, the way he had always helped me see 
things more clearly. 


The Darkling looked from Ivan to me. 


“Are you sure this is the right way?” His voice held no annoyance, but his eyes bored into 
mine. 


“T am.” We were exactly where I wanted us to be. 


David pulled a map out of one of his many bags to show it to the Darkling; Ivan and Katya 
looked at each other with clear irritation. Zoya and the Healer weren’t looking at me either. 


I wouldn’t get a better moment than this one, and I couldn’t handle stalling for longer. I 
inhaled slowly, closed my eyes, and let my light explode. 


A yelp. A scream. Someone called my name. I let the light drop, made myself invisible, and 
bolted away, hill after hill, a path through the neverending trees. 


Once they all recovered their eyesight, I would be easy to track, with the snow and my 
pounding heartbeat, but I had at least a couple minutes. 


I took the broken compass and my eyeglass case out of my bag. I had picked up the compass 
in a forest not unlike this one only a few months ago, but it felt like something from another 
era. What had happened in Ulensk had set my life on a completely different path, and there 
was nothing I could do but accept it. 


During one of the afternoons I had spent in the Fabrikator workshop with Genya, David had 
repaired the cracked glass of the compass for me. He would have also replaced the needle, 
but when he had taken it out, I had asked him not to. He had been confused, but hadn’t 
inquired further. 


I lifted the glass and exposed the empty housing to the air. 


There were many things I didn’t know how to explain. The sensation of teetering on the edge 
of a memory that I couldn’t quite grasp but filled me with dread all the same. Having made a 
home in the same darkness that killed my best friend and left me with countless scars. The 
tug I felt when I thought of the Stag, like hooks burrowing into my chest, calling me just as 
surely as the light. 


I slid my fogged up glasses off my face. The thin metal frame was hard to hold onto with my 
shaky, sweaty hands, and I had to have stained the glass with my fingers. I held onto the 
temples, then their ends, then felt the spark again. Amplification. 


I unhooked one of the two temple tips, put my glasses back in their case, and slid the bone 
needle in the compass dial. 


I didn’t need a compass to point me to the magnetic north. I needed a compass to help me 
understand my own mind better, to read the path etched in the chambers of my heart. I 
needed something to lead me to my true north. 


“Come on, Mal,” I said, watching the bone needle slowly settle in one direction. “Let’s find 
the Stag.” 


Chapter End Notes 


Help! my girlfriend wakes me up at 3 AM to talk about the nature of evil when I can 
barely manage monosyllables, but I have to keep up an appearance of being put 
together at all times. What do I do 

Also, love to casually wear my dead childhood best friend’s bones, purely for 
sentimental reasons of course. 


A note: exam season is approaching yet again, and chapter 14 is the most difficult thing 
I've ever tried to write (or maybe it will be chapter 15, if I end up having to split it). That 
is to say, it will almost certainly be late, though of course I always hope to make it in 
time. 


Let me know what you thought! 


The Slaughter Moon 


Chapter Summary 


On the hunt for Morozova's Stag, things rapidly take a turn for the worse. 


Chapter Notes 


In case you missed it, I posted the new chapter of Fallen (into Heresy) following the 
PoV of various characters in the Winter Fete scenes, which gives a little more context on 
the current chapter. 


As I said in last chapter’s notes, ‘The Slaughter Moon’ is where everything starts to 
break down. This chapter is going to contain accidental self harm and very much 
not accidental murder, but no major character death. 


One last note for clarity: what is in this story referred to as “the color of death”, we 
would call “gamma rays”. 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


The fastest way to the Stag was through a small glen surrounded by gently sloping hills, 
following a stream that was frozen at this time of the year. 


I didn’t take it. I turned to the left and clambered up the scree at the base of a cliff, chose an 
angle, and started to cut horizontally through the slopes, through the uneven, rocky, 
hazardous terrain. 


My main goal right now wasn’t to get to the Stag first. I was the only one who knew how to 
find it, | wasn’t worried about the Darkling beating me to it. No, the priority was to lose my 
pursuers. 


Running on talus deposits covered by a treacherous layer of snow wasn’t a problem for me. 
Mal’s instinct told me where not to put my feet, where the snow hid a pit deep enough to 
break a leg, where the rocks underneath were unstable, where the finer fragments were close 
to sliding off the slope entirely. Other Grisha didn’t have this. They had the Healer, Anna, but 
healing took time. 


I soon started to direct the light around my invisible form to sublimate small hollows into the 
snow around me, mimicking my footprints, so that my own steps couldn’t be used to discern 
the safer path. It was draining, yes, but worth it; through the fogging lenses of my other pair 


of glasses, I could see my pursuers fall further and further behind, tiny colorful specks 
against endless white. 


I soon wouldn’t be able to rely on my eyesight anymore. Dusk was falling over the forest and 
the mountains surrounding it; there would only be me and Mal then, and while I could rely on 
his instinct for immediate spatial awareness, I could only actually track one thing at a time. If 
I wanted to keep track of my opponents, I would lose awareness of where the Stag was, and I 
couldn’t afford that. The last thing I wanted was to accidentally lead the Darkling to the herd 
while trying to misdirect him. 


When the scree gave way to solid, steep ground again, the sun had disappeared down the 
horizon, only a rapidly deepening purple glow shining over the mountaintops. That was fine 
by me; it made me weaker, but I was the most used to moving in complete darkness of all of 
us. 


I risked a last glance behind as I dropped the snow sublimation — it would only make my trail 
more evident on solid ground — and saw Ivan and Zoya stumble through the snowy scree. I 
waited a few heavy seconds to see if the Darkling would emerge, but he was nowhere to be 
found. 


The thought made me uneasy. I wanted to know where he was, as he was my actual 
opponent, the only one who could slay the Stag for his plan to work. Maybe he had 
recognized this as a misdirection and was closer to the Stag than I was. Maybe he had fallen 
into a ditch and the Healer was currently tending to his delicate ankles. 


I smiled to myself, then sobered. Zoya and Ivan were not to be underestimated, and even if 
the others were further back, I would still be outnumbered. I hadn’t come this far just to have 
them knock me out until the Darkling could get me. 


I looked toward the top of the slope and was struck by inspiration. 


I had always loved mountains. Just like all my interests, it came in the form of an intense 
burst during which I read about nothing else. I looked for stories set in the Sikurzoi, for 
explorers’ accounts, for treatises on geology. I knew the basics of snow safety, and I knew 
how to disregard them in the worst possible way. 


I focused on the weakening sunlight, gathering all I could from its fading glow and the stars 
slowly coming into view. It sure would be a terrible shame if a sudden increase of 
temperature caused the snow layer to lose cohesion, I thought. Then I directed waves of heat 
toward the top of the mountain. 


I saw Zoya stop abruptly and grab Ivan’s arm. She had to feel something weird in the air, as a 
Squaller wearing a powerful amplifier. That was, after all, the reason I didn’t feel bad for 
doing this; she could protect herself. 


As the avalanche started to slide down the stretch of slope that separated us, I let my 
invisibility fall and ran. Snow and water mixed in the air in a deadly cloud, as fast yet noisier 
than any waterfall as it tumbled down into the valley. Rationally, I knew that what I had 
caused was small in the scale of what avalanches — slushflows? I didn’t turn to look — could 


be. I had read that some could gather enough force to climb up a slope for a short amount of 
time, defying gravity with their momentum. 


Once I was far enough away, I stopped to catch my breath, leaning against an old fir. Despite 
the run, I was cold enough that my jaw ached. I could feel the exhaustion creeping in, the 
need to sleep; one of my feet felt like it was about to cramp. I hadn’t slept all day, as being on 
foot forced me to follow everyone’s circadian rhythm, and I would soon pay for that. The 
avalanche had been enough to make sure that the path I had taken was no longer accessible, 
but not having to worry about pursuers anymore didn’t mean I wasn’t in a hurry. 


I took the map of Chernast’s surroundings I had stolen back at the palace — David wasn’t the 
only one who came prepared — and looked for the best way to get to the glen Morozova’s 
herd was currently in. The best wasn’t always the fastest. 


Then, with the compass pointing sure to my right and a heavy heart, I set off for my own 
hunt. 


The terrain was significantly gentler going east, my joints greatly appreciating the lack of 
slope or uneven rocks, but my mind kept whirring, unmoored. I couldn’t shake off the sense 
of having forgotten something important, and the lack of noise was almost stifling. I could 
barely hear my own footsteps, as if the snow had coated the inside of my ears, cold cotton. 


Shadows seemed to flicker at the edge of my sight, the light almost completely gone aside 
from the soft, warm glow I held in my gloved hands, but when I turned to look at them, I saw 
nothing. Sometimes the wind whispered, sometimes a tree creaked and branches rustled, but 
aside from that, complete silence followed me. I hadn’t realized it before, but the Shadow 
Fold had more of a language that this place did. Grains of sand falling and whispering over 
each other, suspension and saltation and creep. And, like a pocket of its own, it was always at 
least inhabitable, if not warm. 


The forests leading to the southern edge of the Permafrost weren’t. 


I bent what little heat I could gather around me to ward off frostbite, saw crystal forming at 
the warped edge of my bubble, encrusting bark and rocks alike. I took and the forest gave, 
but not without cost. It was the balance of things; I had to keep that in mind, as I was about to 
upset it greatly. 


I remembered the quote about the infinite greed of men, and I wasn’t foolish enough to 
believe it didn’t apply to me just because I wasn’t strictly human. I was about to take a 
second amplifier for myself, and I didn’t know what the consequences of that would be. I 
only knew that leaving the Stag alive when it could be used to bind me was not an option — 
and then, once it was gone, maybe I could choose not to claim it. 


I went around a gentle hill and finally reconnected with the glen I should have been following 
in the first place. Here, I’d mostly have to be careful about not accidentally walking onto ice 
as the partially frozen stream flowed into a partially frozen lake, ice thin and blue in the little 
light I held. 


The cold almost felt like a person then, a presence following me at every step. I remembered 
reading fairytales about Father Frost back in wrecked skiffs, version after version of 
stepdaughters who were hated but kind, and daughters that were loved but cruel, but the path 
these tales had traced had already been there before. I remembered the story being read in the 
dusty, cold halls of Keramzin, and maybe even in that nebulous before I could never quite 
grasp. I had long given up, anyway. The love of human parents was never for strange girls, no 
matter how kind they were — and was I? 


One moment my soft glow was alone in the dead of night; the other, a supernatural light was 
filling the clearing like sun rays through a gap in the clouds, sudden and yet gentle, an 
unimaginable wonder. 


The herd was here. Does as white as the snow bent their graceful necks to nibble on bark, 
their ears fluttering in the air and turning in my direction with curiosity. In the middle of 
Morozova’s herd stood a massive white stag, silvery antlers glowing. He looked at me with 
great, dark eyes, the weight of age as heavy in them as the antlers had to be on his head. 


It was then that I realized I couldn’t do it. I was not a kind person, had never been, but this 
was a herd at peace, and while they didn’t build nests like volcra, killing its Stag it wouldn’t 
have been so different from killing a nest’s matriarch. Stories said Morozova’s herd granted 
wishes, and I could easily believe that now, watching the Stag hold his head high despite the 
antlers being bigger than his body. I didn’t have sweets with me, but maybe I could bargain 
with something else? I knew the Stag could understand me, maybe better than most humans 
could. 


I slipped the compass into my pocket. The Stag stepped toward me as I approached, until he 
was near enough that he could pierce me with his antlers, until I was near enough to run my 
hands through his impossibly deep mane, to feel the warmth of his breath. If I asked, maybe 
he would come with me, he and his herd. The Shadow Fold didn’t have grass to graze on, or 
trees from which to eat the leaves, but as I moved to pet his muzzle, I knew we would figure 
something out. I was sure, because he was telling me so, a conversation without words, a 
bond that transcended something as horrifyingly easy as taking a life. 


The sound of a blade unsheathing was all the warning I got before I was thrown backwards, 
thunderclap in my ears, breath knocked out of my lungs as surely as the light from the 
clearing. tTe Stag’s impossible antlers stabbed the snow only a step away from my body, and 
I heard the panicked deer scatter away through the trees as I scrambled up. When I managed 
to stand again on shaky legs and summon a small light, all that was left of the Stag was a 
severed body, snow stained crimson. 


The Darkling emerged from the shadows, tendrils retreating deep into the trees as the sky 
reappeared, some of them snaking around his feet as he stepped forward, silent. 


I remembered then. The Darkling standing in the hallway that led to the war room and his 
bedroom, his own darkness surrounding him, the way it had muffled his footsteps. He 
couldn’t only become invisible, he had figured out a way to be soundless. 


He inclined his head. ““You’re slow,” he said as he stepped into the clearing. There was snow 
in his hair, I could see that now, and maybe he also meant that I had only narrowly missed 


him with the avalanche — but I wouldn’t miss him now. 


I threw corona-light in front of me in an arc, impossible brilliance and heat cutting through 
the night. It was more difficult to call it now, but I had spent my childhood summoning with 
barely a source. He had an advantage, more to work with, but he needed me to be alive. I 
didn’t need anything from him. 


(I still knew, I knew, that I couldn’t kill him, but I could think about that later.) 


He sent a twin tendril of darkness out, blocking mine into an arc of opposite halves, ever- 

shifting. Now that I was paying attention, I could feel his power in the air. I hadn’t before 

because I was used to breathing in it, but I could now; when he tried to attack me from the 
side, shadows lurching from the gaps through the trees, I turned my light into a shield and 
went to stand in front of the Stag’s carcass — no, corpse. 


I took a still of myself while spinning part of the light in an emergency heat spear. The snowy 
glade was disrupted enough that my footsteps wouldn’t be easily recognized, and heat spears 
had the nice advantage of being completely invisible; I hoped he wouldn’t be able to pinpoint 
where I was by noise alone. The main problem was keeping up the spear, the shield and the 
still while being attacked. 


What would he make of me flickering a little? 


I darted aside, invisible, the strain of keeping my focus split in four almost breaking me apart, 
but only, only for a little while — 


I threw the half-formed heat spear. He turned to deflect it, and I felt it shatter in the air, a 
burst of warmth filling the winter air. Both the still and the shield fell for a moment, but 
before he could attack again, I had the second up again, arms thrown wide. I was visible 
again, and the range of my shield was visibly smaller. 


“This is anew one,” he said, with something close to appreciation. 
“Not even remotely.” 


“Impressive,” he said, as if we were having a lesson and not a fight, “as the false trail trick 
from before. But I can feel your power as surely as I feel mine.” 


It was the same for me. Or, it would have been, if I had been paying attention; but his power 
felt like a winter night, deceptively at home in the recesses of the forest. 


“Shut up,” I muttered. We were having a fight. 


The Darkling neared the edge of the dome of light. ““There’s no need to be unreasonable. 
You’re not strong enough for this, Alina.” 


Maybe so. Gently, I reached out to the sky to search for the color of Death, just in case. 


The shadows curling around the shield, feeling for gaps, almost had texture to them. That 
shouldn’t have been possible. It was nothing but a reminder of merzost, of the making at the 


heart of the world, something not quite there. My hands shook a little, but I held my shield 
steady. 


“Unreasonable? You slaughtered a mythical being and /’m unreasonable?” 


“My grandfather’s experiments are my birthright.” I blinked in confusion, but he didn’t seem 
to notice. “It was meant to be. Now, lower this before anyone gets hurt.” 


Calm, conciliatory almost, so at odds with the shadows writhing around him, cloaking his 
frame. My light drained the colors out of his figure, leaving only ink-blacks and bone-whites, 
an unearthly sight. 


He was also a mythical being. It would do well to remember that. 


I felt Death crowding at the edge of the sky, just slightly out of reach, and then I knew what it 
would mean. I couldn’t do it, couldn’t call it all the way down. 


“T want to hurt you,” I said, more a reminder to myself than a threat, dome buzzing around 
me brightly. 


He smiled. “And here I thought you knelt for me every night.” 
The light faltered in my hands, fell for a moment. “You knew —” 


It was enough for him. A lightning-quick tendril wormed its way through the shield and into 
my lungs, a wisp that wasn’t quite there, just corporeal enough. 


I wheezed and coughed around the burning cold, but of course it did nothing, just enough air 
for me not to lose consciousness, not enough air for my own body trying to get the intrusion 
out. I couldn’t burn it out of my insides, how would that even work? 


I fell to my knees, my bag rolling away. 


The Darkling watched me as I choked on the ground. “You know,” he said, “that could be 
arranged.” 


Then I was being forced down against the snow, tied up, the cold biting me all over, until he 
decided he was done and pulled me up again. 


Ropes? Oh, more fool him. I could easily free myself of those, but not as long as he held me 
in place, back against him. 


When I recovered my breath, all I could say was, “You knew all along and said nothing —” 


He brushed my hair away from my face, then moved to uncover my neck with sure, careful 
fingers. I felt his breath ghost my ear. “When your opponent hands you a knife, you don’t 
throw it away.” 


“Opponent?” That hurt. It shouldn't have, not with the corpse at my feet, the sight I didn’t 
want to look at but couldn’t take my eyes away from. “Really?” 


His thumb pressed into the skin under my chin, tilting my head against him. I gulped. It did 
nothing to relieve the awkward position. 


“T had hoped it wouldn’t come to this. I had hoped we would slay the Stag together, that you 
would try to follow orders for once.” His hand moved to my throat, the slightest pressure, a 
reminder of the shadows before, unwelcome and yet warm. “Instead, you betrayed me.” 


“ T betrayed you?” 


I had fought Baghra to stay at the palace. I wanted the fold to stay even more than he did. 
Even today, I had held myself back, hadn't tried to kill us both. 


I tried to push against him to make him let me go, but he didn’t budge. His grip only 
tightened for a moment, then relaxed again. 


That was when David emerged from the trees, followed by the oprichniki carrying the tents. 
He was frowning, eyes trained on the map in his hands. 


“Hi, David,” the Darkling said, satisfaction clear in his voice. 


David raised his gaze with a startled expression. “Why did you go through the Kenst gorge? 
This glen,” he pointed behind him, “was a much faster and easier way to get here.” 


So there was a reason I hadn’t seen him with my pursuers. He had been ordered to track me 
on his own. “How did you know where ‘here’ was?” 


“Well, um. I — the materials —” 

“David,” the Darkling said. 

David lowered his gaze. “Moi soverenyi.” 

He shuffled his map back into his bag and went toward the deer. 


I needed to find a way out. As David cut two fragments from the antlers’ crown, I realized 
that there was none. Not when the Darkling had me tied and kept me amplified, in his 
control. 


Later, I wouldn’t remember much of what had happened in the following minutes. I 
remembered spacing out, the world becoming unreal under my eyes, my body not feeling like 
my own, my power like a limb that was suddenly part of someone else’s nervous system, the 
impulses of mine ignored, sputtering, dying. 


I remembered the Darkling’s face, a cold mask with only the barest hint of a grin, but the 
triumphant happiness I had felt through our bond had been unmistakable. 


I remembered how something had flashed through my mind, a clawed reminder leaving 
something in its wake: a crack in an eggshell I had never noticed before, something ready to 
spill. 


They led me inside a tent and left me curled up on the bedroll, handcuffed, Katya guarding 
me with a satisfied expression that somehow still looked like a sneer. 


It was her fault I was here, in a way. If she hadn’t knocked me out when I was about to 
escape from Ulensk, I would have never been found out, I would have never had to be 
trapped at the Little Palace and almost gotten one of my friends killed, I would have never 
been collared. (I would have never had friends.) 


I had at least managed to bring my bag with me, but I had left the Darkling’s coat in the 
snow. I wanted nothing to do with it, not anymore. 


At some point, Katya seemed to get tired of staring at me while I cried on the tent’s floor. I 
hadn’t even realized I was doing so at first, silent droplets showing up on my cheeks almost 
of their own accord, but now my eyes stung, my breaths came a little shallow, and it was 
impossible to ignore. 


“T’m going to get something to read.” She looked down at me, smirked. “Don’t do anything 
stupid, or I'll practice any idea I get from the chapter about neuropathies on you first.” 


I was trapped and collared like an animal and I had squandered the only opportunity I had 
had to get free by not listening to the teacher who beat me and berated me, because Ravka 
was a world of people who knew nothing but punishment. 


It was never about finding ways to make things work, to make the world better for everyone. 
It was always about exercising control and unloading one’s hurt on others. Did they want me 
to play that game so badly as well? Maybe I could. 


Or maybe being human wasn’t worth it, after all. 


I couldn’t gather the energy to be angry at Marie and Nadia for convincing me that maybe 
humanity was worth knowing on our walk to Ulensk. They couldn’t have known how I felt 
about being a halfway thing, a person only in looks, the yearning and anxiety all tied up 
together — a yarn ball of insecurities from which one could knit my personal chain. 


I could, however, gather enough energy to hate the woman who had called me a freak and 
deserter during our first conversation after I had saved her life, the woman who now kept me 
prisoner while threatening to torture me to stave off her boredom. 


I just needed to think. I pulled myself upright and tried to breathe slower, to get myself to 
stop crying, even though that could do little for the underlying numbness and uneasiness. I 
had a feeling they would accompany me for a long time, them and the feeling of standing on 
a Shell about to crack. 


Ropes were one thing; I could easily free myself from them without using my hands, but not 
from metal bar handcuffs. I couldn’t hope to melt them without irremediably maiming 
myself, not with the little precision that my feet allowed. And, well, metal was a conductor; it 
wouldn’t have mattered anyway. 


What I really needed was a way to sharpen my own power to only affect a thin area for an 
extremely short amount of time. Maybe then... 


I thought of heat spears, of the long, unpredictable range of corona-light. What if I combined 
them? If I sacrificed the spear’s punctiform efficacy for something faster but just as sharp, a 
plane instead of a straight line? What would happen if I put a corona’s worth of energy in it, a 
bright slash, as two-dimensional as I could make it? 


I glanced at the tent’s entrance. Still no trace of Katya. 


I shifted to bring the handcuffs’ bar over my foot and summoned with all the desperation I 
had gathered, all my stolen freedom was worth, all my stolen power was still capable of. 


The answer struck like a thunderclap, a vicious bite. 


I screamed, the pain blinding, the sound almost disappearing inside the ear-piercing clang. 
The edge of the half-moon’s blade had caught my face, dark red splattering on the floor, but 
my hands were free, free, the remaining chains a joke. 


I broke them, threw them aside, stood while the ground spun around me, and almost doubled 
over laughing. The Cut! I had managed the Cut with my foot! If I was going to get out of 
here alive and free, I was going to rewrite all Grisha theory on my own, because these fools 
clearly knew nothing. 


I quickly picked up the bleeding remains of my right upper canine and ran outside. The snow 
looked deceptively peaceful, most people already in their tents to sleep — except for Katya, 
who was walking in my direction with hurried steps. Always in the wrong place, wasn’t she. 


For once, she looked horrified. “What do you think you’re doing?” 


Too distracted by my appearance, by the blood dribbling on my clothes, to immediately 
knock me unconscious. Her mistake. 


I grinned, the pain splitting my face, ears still ringing. “Deserting,” I said, and slashed my 
arm out. My best weapon, my slaughter moon. 


The two halves of her fell with almost no sound. 


I bolted away from the tents, tasting blood, my upper lip pulsing painfully, but both of my 
eyes were working and I wasn’t missing any parts of my nose, so I would count that as a win. 


I was almost out of the makeshift encampment when Zoya blocked my path. She rapidly 
dropped in a fighting stance, but froze when she saw the carcass. 


“Want one, Zoya?” I asked, sweetly, and glanced behind me. “I’m afraid the girl is indisposed 
this time.” 


She looked at me for a moment, her eyes sliding to my collar. 


“Another time,” she whispered, and ducked back into the tent. 


At that point, I ran. I had no doubt she’d alert the others immediately, as it was her duty to, 
and I had no time to waste. 


Everything hurt. This time I ran without aim or reasoning, only stopping to slide the remains 
of my canine into my jar of lost teeth. What is one more, I thought, trying to chase away the 
feeling of defeat that my first broken, imperfect lost tooth brought me. Mourning for silly 
things could come later, now there was the run, my gums pulsing with life and growth. 


It didn’t take me long to notice that my right shoe was also split, that the slaughter moon 
hadn’t left it unscathed; the same could probably be said of my sock, I didn’t have the time to 
check. 


I ran, pain going from a localized bite to a throb that went through my whole body, my right 
foot losing sensation with every step, colder and colder. 


Ancient firs loomed around me, cold pillars of rough bark, impossibly high branches crossing 
the sky above, repeating endlessly as far as I could see. Still, I ran, I ran and mourned 
everything that had broken today. A tooth; a herd without a head; hopes shattered like thin 
ice, fragments falling in the freezing water below, never to be found. 


My toes were burning now, as if wounded — as if on fire. I held just enough awareness to 
understand that outright removing my shoe and sock, as my shivering body was screaming at 
me to do, was actually a terrible idea, and why hadn’t I brought the Darkling’s cloak with 
me? 


The crack in my mind widened even more, and I pushed it back, pushed it close. I couldn’t 
deal with it now, whatever it meant, I didn’t have the time, this was the wrong place — but 
that meant that it wasn’t about my power being stolen, at least, not only. The Darkling had set 
off something else I couldn’t explain, something that was becoming harder and harder to hold 
back, something I pretended not to know very well for my own sanity. 


Maybe that was what merzost meant. 


I tripped into an exposed root and fell, face in the snow, a new wave of pain loud enough to 
scream about. I didn’t have enough energy left to brace my hands in front of me, but I still 
managed to pull myself up and lean against a tree. I looked at the gap through the canopy, at 
the stars shining distantly. 


I heard footsteps around me, calls. I closed my eyes, breathed, reopened them. Death was 
shining in the sky, tracing its paths through the universe, as infinite as the greed of a powerful 
man. 


My pursuers were close enough. If I answered to death’s call, death would descend to earth 
dressed in night and star fragments and the decay of all things, on a path laid down by 
conflagrations. It would set its feet onto the snow like the sun at dawn, and in a moment, we 
would all be gone. Me, my pursuers, the Morozova does, the bears hibernating nearby, the 
lichens growing on the rocks, the trees shading this land from morning to evening. 


Nothing left but memories. 


The lichens didn’t deserve any of this. Neither did the bulbs under the layer of snow and 
earth, the tubers, the flying squirrels sleeping in the hollow trees above. I had seen what this 
kind of magic — yes, magic — could do to a place. Endless sand, communities that could only 
sustain themselves through murder, an endless legacy of pain and destruction and chewing, of 
tearing through reality, through bodies like mine. A thing of beauty that couldn’t sustain itself 
because it was made purely as a means to an end, not as an art piece, not as the home it was 
meant to be as surely as the hollow in the trunk of a massive tree. Destruction that only called 
for more destruction. 


Death was a color, and this wasn’t my canvas to paint. 


Even as I felt arms lift my limp body, as words of concern and anger buzzed in the air around 
me, I didn’t answer the call. 


I still struggled and kicked blindly, not enough energy left for anything reasoned as death 
retracted back to its corners of the sky, not gone but waiting. 


“Alina.” 
I opened my eyes, saw the Darkling. Closed them again, tried to kick him, missed. 
I heard him sigh. “You’re not in a condition to fight. Let me bring you back.” 


He sounded almost worried, which I would have found funny had I had the energy to. OA, 
how does it feel to experience the consequences of your own actions ? 


“The thing you feared has already happened. You can rest.” As he carried me back to the 
tents, as the world faded around the edges, I heard him say, “You can always fight me 
tomorrow.” 


I woke up to stinging skin and a horrible taste in my mouth. My whole body hurt in ways I 
wouldn’t have imagined possible, but worst of all was my left foot. Burning pain radiated up 
my leg, as if someone were holding it over a fire to torment me, mock me in my worst hours. 
My own power was drawn tight, stretched away from my reach. 


Even my eyelids hurt, and opening my eyes felt like tearing my skin open. My left eyelid 
kept pulsing even after the tent came into focus. I was laying on my bedroll, and the Darkling 
was — 


I pulled myself up, tried to snatch my leg away, failed. The Darkling was holding my foot, 
using... my own light on it? 


“Anna managed to repair your split lip and save all of your toes,” he said, flatly. “Hurting 
yourself while learning the Cut is almost a rite of passage, but you might not be so lucky if 
you try that again. Now, please, lay still so that I can keep warming you without burning 
either of us.” 


Oh, what a surprise that using someone else’s power without training would mean being 
clumsy at it. That must have felt new to him, and I would have found some satisfaction in 
that, if not that I was currently his victim. 


“You're already burning me,” I managed to wheeze out. 
“That’s how frostbite is,” he said, but let me go. 
The burning did not lessen. 


I gave up after a few moments. “Fine,” I said, and allowed him to resume his rewarming 
process. I couldn’t do it on my own; I didn’t have the energy to. He was using my power by 
drawing on his own amplified strength, without tapping into what I had left. I could stand a 
truce, for a little while. Until tomorrow. 


Once he was done, he put a new sock back on and went to wash his hands in a basin. 


“The others are seeing to the bodies.” He picked up a bar of soap. “Anna will be back later to 
heal the blisters.” 


I said nothing; I felt as if a fog were coating the inside of my brain, as if it had slithered under 
my eyelids, behind my temples. The water droplets on the Darkling's fingers reminded me of 
the Stag’s blood, his hands forever stained with it. 


He moved to sit by my side. After a while, his fingers went to my neck, to rest in the hollow 
of my throat. 


“This is for us. You’ll see it in time.” 
I only stared at him. If he needed to convince himself of that so badly, I could let him. 


“You only ever care about doing what you want, at any point. Tonight, you’ve also proven to 
be willing to kill and maim yourself — all of this, again, to no purpose. Just on a whim.” His 
fingers shifted to cover the collar. “I can’t take this kind of chance, not when Ravka’s future 
is at stake.” 


I almost told him that I wouldn’t have done any of this if he hadn’t collared me, if I hadn’t 
known he had wanted to, but I chose not to. He would find another way to blame me for his 
own choices, for his need to control me. That was always what our relationship had been 
about, hadn’t it? Don t make me, he had said, after bringing a knife to my hand. 


You can always fight me tomorrow. 
I wasn’t made to be controlled; would he ever learn that? 


He let his hand fall away from my neck. “Once we go back to Kribirsk, I’Il ask David to 
make you a new tooth.” 


I could feel the dawn light creep back into the clearing; it sang to me even through the tent, 
through the hold the Darkling had on my power. 


Did that count as ‘tomorrow’? 


I turned back to him. “That’s not necessary,” I said, and smiled, pulling my lips back to show 
my teeth — all of my front teeth. 


I had two upper canines. 


The Darkling’s eyes widened. I had been among humans long enough to understand that 
adult teeth were not supposed to regrow, which was the strangest limitation nature had forced 
on them and also no longer my problem. 


His surprise was short-lived, however; his face was impassive once again only a moment 
later. He reached out to brush my upper lip with his thumb, to pull it back, to feel that the 
tooth was actually there and not just a trick of my light. 


I bit him, hard. Really, he should have seen it coming. 


Unfortunately, he didn’t scream; all of this earned me being wrestled back against the bedroll, 
roughly forced to let go, and being told something that through the pain and my ringing ears I 
vaguely recognized as “never change”. I closed my eyes and decided to take that as 
encouragement. 


As the numbness engulfed me again, I had just enough awareness to notice that the 
Darkling’s blood tasted different from mine. 


I should have bitten him more often. 


Chapter End Notes 


My exams have ended, sethe-sehedttte-showtd continte-astistrak [21 Sept.: I 
underestimated how much lessons starting would slow me down. ] 

As for what went on here: I’m a villain romance fan and don’t do unhappy endings. An 
ending with a bound Alina and a Darkling who believes he can just exploit her, or an 
ending with a dead Darkling, would be. 

I guess I’m asking you to trust me. 


Let me know what you thought! 


The Death of Worlds 


Chapter Summary 


Alina parts from humanity the way she would from an old friend, or a lover she might 
never see again. 


Or, in a game of "fuck, marry, kill" this would be considered cheating. 


Chapter Notes 


The first chapter around 7000 words! I hadn't meant for it to get so long. 
Also: if you want to skip the sex scenes, I have numbered the sections and you can 
skim/skip the fourth; all the descriptive content is in there. 


If your question is /ume we read the last chapter why are there sex scenes in this, the 
answer is, as everything else in the story, because I thought it would be absolutely 
hilarious if there were. 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 
“And should you ever take a bride, listen closely to her questions. In them you may hear her 
true name like the thunder of a lost river, like the sighing of the sea.” 


— Little Knife, in The Language of Thorns 


IL. 
I had never been so aware of Death. 


The call didn’t fade when dawn rose over the trees; it was always there, patterns flashing in 
the darkness under my eyelids every time I blinked. 


I never considered calling it. It wasn’t that I was feeling alright — being on a horse would 
already be enough of a miserable time without one’s hands bound — or that I had managed to 
improve anything about my situation; I just really didn’t want the Darkling to know about it, 
to know what could be done with what was mine. 


So I spent our ride through the plains of southern Tsibeya with nothing to do but look at the 
plains that would flood in only a few weeks’ time if not less, the rocks scarred by glacial 


erosion, the solifluction lobes at the bases of hills. Cycles of freeze and thaw and freeze and 
thaw had made the ground itself look as if it were melting; I wished I didn’t understand the 
feeling. 


While I wouldn’t deny that killing Katya had felt very satisfying in the moment, now the 
other Grisha could barely stand to look at me. Zoya never did; if possible, Ivan and Anna 
seemed to be even more disgusted than usual by my existence. David kept glancing 
nervously in my direction when he thought I wasn’t looking, and while I didn’t have the 
energy to be angry at him, I only wished he would stop. Or maybe that he would talk to me: I 
had my own theories about how he had been able to find me in the forest, but I couldn’t 
prove them without asking. 


David’s tracking system was probably not that different from mine. Starting from obvious 
facts — Mal had been Grisha, else he wouldn’t have been an amplifier — I wondered whether 
all Fabrikators had my tracking abilities, but that wouldn’t explain why no one had been able 
to find Morozova’s Stag before. Maybe it was about the stifling effect of Baghra’s teachings? 
Given her age, she must have had a significant damaging influence on Grisha children and 
Ravkan Grisha culture in general, generation after generation raised for violence. 


It led me to wonder whether there was any truth to Grisha philosophers’ words. What is 
infinite? The universe and the greed of men. Those words kept haunting me as surely as 
Death and the Stag’s ancient gaze, a constant warning bell in the back of my mind. 


Did it still count as ‘greed’ if a second amplifier was forced on you? If I killed the Darkling, 
would I have a third amplifier and obtain his powers the way I had absorbed Mal’s? If there 
were consequences for ‘greed’, would killing the Darkling make me experience them? Was it 
not ‘greed’ to enslave someone else’s power, or to sit on a throne just because of your family 
name — or did that not count because it was only one girl and one throne that you stole? 


Did Sankt Ilya in Chains stack injustice on an abacus? 


The more I thought about it, the less it made sense, the more the Stag’s gaze weighed on me. 
I knew what it meant to be a thief, and all it had taught me was that adverse consequences 
only befell those who were powerless to stop them. Powerful men never paid for their greed; 
why should Grisha girls? 


It was all theory anyway. When it came to killing the Darkling, I had no idea where to start. 
He held my power shackled, had me bound on his horse, and could overpower me physically 
with ease. To make things worse, he was kinder than ever, when I let him. I fought him off at 
first, but I was tired, so tired, the nightmares always a few steps behind me. The Stag, 
bleeding out onto the snow, a promise broken and one last truth unsaid. The forest, dying in 
the onslaught of radiation as Death descended from the sky in its carriage of stars. The 
Darkling’s touch kept them all away from me, the amplification emptying my mind of the 
noise, a slate wiped clean. 


He had figured out that I struggled to stay angry at someone when they were being kind to 
me, because I had had so little of that in my life, and to know that he was using this against 
me didn’t stop it from happening. 


That night, we stopped on the gentle slope of a hill, the only place sheltered by the wind that 
constantly scoured the plains. The snow has mostly melted away, the first traces of green 
peeking from the muddy brown earth. I sat on a rock, surrounded by green foliose lichens, 
not-quite-yet grass and purple saxifrage in full bloom, its flowers almost too cheery for my 
mood. I chose to see them as reminders that one should find every occasion to thrive among 
the wreckage. 


I took the compass out of my pocket and looked at the endless, bejeweled expanse of sky, at 
the constellations coming into view, the map I hadn’t yet learned to read but that had already 
been burnt into the back of my eyes. Something was different than before, something I 
couldn’t quite pinpoint. 


From what Mal told me, we would be home soon. 


We weren’t going back to the Little Palace. Day after day, we followed Tsibeya toward the 
west, and our path back through the Petrazoi would be different; once on the other side, I 
would finally set my eyes on home again. How would that feel like, now that I knew who — 


I felt the Darkling sit beside me on the rock, felt his eyes on my compass. 
“It won’t work for you,” I said, before he could ask. 
“And why is that?” 


The night’s cool wind pushed his dark hair back and made him squint just slightly. He looked 
at peace. 


“That’s Mal.” 


Understanding crossed his face, then something that looked almost like fear, or maybe that 
was wishful thinking on my part — but, whatever it was, it disrupted his peace. Oh, was he 
worried about having combined amplifiers without meaning to? How terrible, to have 
infringed on the laws of nature a/so in a way that didn’t directly benefit him. 


A long pause. Then, emotionless again, “So you did kill him after all.” 
Had I? 


I fidgeted with a tiny saxifrage branch, soft petals and cold scale-like leaves. Maybe this 
wasn’t about the Stag at all; maybe he only saw the compass as a reminder that I wouldn’t 
hesitate to kill a Grisha. He’d be wrong, but I wouldn’t mind. If that meant he felt some kind 
of anguish, I could — 


“Those are edible, you know.” 


My umpteenth vengeful reverie was broken, just like that. I turned to him offering me a 
saxifrage flower, dewy pink. 


He brought it to my lips, and I didn’t bite him. It was part of our tentative truce: I didn’t do 
anything stupid and he didn’t leave my side, rode with me, let me sleep in his bedroll, so that 


the Stag wouldn’t haunt my dreams. It was the least he could do; not that any of it was 
actually care on his part — physical contact would also allow him to restrain my power. If that 
also meant he had to justify cuddling with a Grisha killer to my other captors, well, that was 
his problem. 


All of this because I couldn’t escape now, not with Tsibeya offering no hiding places, no real 
way to run. A place this open and endless could be just as much of a cage as a tiny cell. 


He brushed my lower lip, the usual spark. The flower, sticky and bitter at first, turned sweet 
on my tongue. 


If there had been any justice in the universe, his touch would have felt different after what he 
had done to me. Despite Grisha philosophers' ramblings, it was clear that there wasn’t. 


II. 
The air was thinner in the Petrazoi, my breaths feeling sharper and emptier the higher we got. 


The wind was wild all the same, running and howling through the peaks that rose all around 
us like jagged teeth. It carried words of wings and flight, and I could see Zoya’s face regain 
that flush of happiness she had lost back in the forest. It was clear to me that she liked neither 
the cold nor the snow, but with the call running toward us like a dragon’s roar, little else 
mattered. 


We didn’t coast near the Mother of the Sokol this time, taking instead a path over a high 
ridge, the fall at our sides making my shoulders tremble. Death, as present as ever, was taking 
a physical toll on me, and maybe this was what one got for messing with powers one 
shouldn’t even consider. It reminded me of itself at every turn, every blink, every heartbeat. 


The crack in my mind ached, something clawing at it from the other side, desperate to be 
free. I recognized it as the thing I had felt for the first time in that tent in Ulensk, when I had 
been set on this path to captivity. It liked the roar of the wind, of that I could be sure, and it 
awakened when the Darkling was close; it couldn’t be anything but more bad news. I shoved 
it back in, but it exhausted me, and I knew it was only a question of time. 


It was while contemplating Death on a high mountain path that I remembered something that 
had slipped my memory a long ago: Katya had been not only an accomplished Heartrender, 
but also a living amplifier. Nadia — how much I missed her humor, her smile — had told me 
that was what had made her so cold and mistrustful. Grisha in hiding had tried to kill her for 
her power, and forcing me out of hiding had killed her. 


Her death hadn’t made me any stronger. Aside from the collar keeping it jailed, my power 
felt the same way it always had. Killing wasn’t enough to be amplified, one also needed to 
claim the amplifier, bind it to themselves in some way. If I killed the Darkling, I wouldn’t 
need to worry about upsetting long-dead philosophers and their idea of the balance of things, 
not unless I wanted to wear his bones. 


One of those evenings, we camped in a shallow valley as barren as the rest of the Petrazoi, 
the floor made of grey gravel and scree. At its center lay a pool that reflected the starry sky so 
perfectly, I could have mistaken it for a mirror. Death kept flashing in the corner of my eyes, 
patterns spinning like floaters in the vitreum, but all the luminous disturbance disappeared 
when I looked directly into the water. 


I stood on the pool’s edge and watched. For a moment, my reflection didn’t appear, and I had 
the unsettling feeling of being about to fall through the water and earth into the starry sky 
above. Then the death trails at the edge of my sight exploded, filling my field of vision with 
light, and an image appeared on the water’s surface. It didn’t show me the most beautiful 
maiden in the land, but my own face, vague grayish coloring back on my skin and a new thin 
scar on my upper lip. 


Then the reflection shifted, my scars disappearing and my glasses vanishing as if sunk inside 
the pond; my skin was pink again. It was still my own face, and yet not. The reflection’s hair, 
unlike my own, was completely white. 


The light faded and I felt an overwhelming sense of loss, of a broken tie to the heart of the 
world that couldn’t be repaired, the rocks caving under my feet in the sound of a star 
exploded and gone. 


A stone’s splash, and the image disappeared among the ripples. I gasped, coming back to 
reality all at once, and almost stumbled into the pool. Once I regained my balance, kneeling 
on the gravel, hand laying flat against on a near lichen-covered rock, I turned. The Darkling 
stood only a few steps behind me, arms crossed behind his back. 


“Careful,” he said. ““That’s a fragment of a river spirit.” 


My breath caught. I remembered the stories, written in the old books I read alone in the fold, 
or told over and over in the dusty, echoing halls of the orphanage. 


Little Knife, and its gift to Baba Anezka. 
“The story is still being told, I gather,” the Darkling said, but made no move to come nearer. 


I wondered what the water would show him. Would he also feel suddenly powerless once his 
gaze was snared by the spirit’s magic, would he dream of a severed connection to the making 
at the heart of the world? The suggestion of that kind of emptiness scared me more than the 
collar I wore. Shackles could be broken, but one couldn't reattach a lost limb. 


“Does that mean that Baba Anezka —” 


“Lived here in her cave of mirrors, yes. We lived with her for a little while, when I was 
young.” 


He looked away into the distance, and I felt the weight of the centuries on me, the ache of 
loneliness, a completely different kind of stifling void. 


Hil. 


Our path through the Petrazoi took us to an estate overlooking a pretty lake just outside of 
Adena. The nobles living there hadn’t expected us to basically stroll through their wrought 
iron gates and were very uncomfortable about our presence. The Darkling gave no sign of 
noticing that, with what by then I knew to be smooth, deliberate disregard. 


The estate itself wasn’t much to look at; it was in a better state than Duke Keramsov’s, but 
that took very little. In its best years, the Keramsov estate had to have been a beautiful place, 
but it hadn’t been built to be an orphanage, and there had never been enough time or hands to 
keep all of it clean, to keep the ornate wallpapers from peeling away. This palace, however, 
had been built by someone who was sorely lacking in imagination and decorated by someone 
who was inordinately fond of green canapés. 


Countess Osokina was hurriedly ordering servants around; rooms were to be prepared in both 
of the estate’s wings — one for the women, the other for the men. 


“We room together,” the Darkling interrupted her. 
She looked at us, startled. “It would be inappropriate to...” 


I recognized her then. I hadn’t before, because her dusty blue dress looked so different from 
the ornate contraption she had worn at court, and because without her wig she looked 
significantly shorter, but we had met at the Winter Fete. She had asked me when me and the 
Darkling were going to marry, which was just — 


“Ts it inappropriate of me to share a bed with my wife?” 


I turned to look at him, sharply; there was only a faint flicker of amusement in his eyes as the 
count stammered some apology. 


Ivan was not amused. I wished I could have taken a still of his face at that moment and held it 
long enough to immortalize it on paper, to have someone paint it. It would have brought the 
necessary humor to the walls of the Osokin estate. 


It would at least have distracted me from the absurdity of the situation. 


We were led to a small, cozy room on the eastern wing, the fireplace already lit. As soon as 
the Darkling shut the heavy wooden door behind him, I asked, “Wife?” 


He tapped my collarbone just below the antlers, an echo of power. “Are we not joined?” 


Not by my choice, but I supposed that could be said about most noblewomen’ marriages; and 
while neither of us were noble, he was still a creature of the court. 


“T don’t think that’s how any of this works,” I said, and went to sit on the green canapé in the 
corer. Other than the armoire and the four-poster bed I was gazing at longingly, it was the 
only furniture in the room. 


On the left, there was a heavy, green partition curtain. The Darkling pushed it aside, and for a 
moment I could see a full clawfoot tub; I didn’t know whether I longed more for it or the bed. 


He let the curtain fall back. ““Want to go first?” 


I shook my head quickly. The road’s dust clung to me and the idea of a bath sounded 
extremely appealing, but undressing with him in the same room, on the other side of the 
curtain, felt daunting. 


The bath, however, could be the perfect moment for a murder attempt. 


I could sneak on him while he was relaxed, assuming he ever did that, and cut his throat 
before he could even notice I was there. (Not really, he could feel my power.) I could use the 
wood happily crackling under the fireplace’s grate to set fire to the armoire while he was 
distracted, then run. (With a tub’s worth of water in the room and a man whose shadows 
could cool as surely as my light could warm? Probably not worth it.) 


Mostly, I was annoyed I didn’t have any of my art supplies with me, because a bath would 
have been the perfect time to put glitter in his soap or clothes, and now try to get that out of 
your hair before next century — 


I heard the rustle of clothes on the side of the curtain; I wondered if he was folding them, if 
even after days of travel he wouldn’t let his kefta hit the floor while undressing. It felt like 
something he would do, I thought while hearing him slide into the water, my eyes firmly 
trained on the bed’s own green curtains. 


I wanted my art supplies because the Darkling deserved to be pranked into madness for what 
was left of his life. I definitely wasn’t thinking about him naked, reclining in a tub, the line of 
his shoulders emerging out of the water, the way a droplet of water would look on his skin — 
not at all. 


I swallowed, but my throat felt dry. 


The truth was, if I had known that one day I would meet the Black Heretic and he would 
want to marry me, I would have walked straight out of the fold, gone to the Grisha tent, and 
begged him on my knees to take me. That was what teenage-Alina’s fantasies were made of. 
Now I was once again left to face reality, to face the fact that I couldn’t simply undress and 
join him on the other side, no matter how much I had loved him long before I knew he was 
alive. 


Wait. 
Why couldn’t I? 


Ana Kuya's stern face appeared in my mind, lecturing us orphans about the foolish mistakes 
of peasant girls, about men corrupting girls’ morals with sweet words and making them act 
against their own good. 


I shut the memories out. I might be unexperienced, but that was not how sex — or people for 
the matter — worked. No, I wanted to fuck the Darkling and I wanted him dead, and the two 
things were not mutually exclusive. 


There was simply a right order to them, and I had been getting it backwards. 


I stood, leaving the cloak on the canapé, and went to put my glasses back in their case. Then 
it was time for the rest of my clothing and shoes, all quickly discarded on the floor; I had no 
time for any of that aesthetically pleasing clothing arrangement people were supposed to do 
to look orderly. 


“Alina?” the Darkling asked from behind the curtain. 


I didn’t answer and went to pick the cloak back up instead. He’d act insufferably smug once 
he understood what was going on, but I would soon be arranging his aesthetically pleasing 
corpse onto some orderly wooden slats, and a dead man’s feelings were of no consequence 


anyway. 


Worries still crowded my mind. What if he found me too monstrous, too scarred to — no, no, 
that was nonsense, and if I started to think about what I was doing, I’d never stop and ruin 
my chance. Besides, if he did run away screaming, I’d only get to the murdering sooner. 


I pushed the partition aside, dressed in nothing but his cloak. 


His expression immediately went from relaxed to startled, eyes wide. His drying hair curled 
just slightly around his ears, and I wanted to tug on it, to see if the shape would hold. 


“T can leave,” he said, and oh, he almost sounded unsure. 


I couldn’t see most of him through the bubbles — fancy Alkemi-made soap, had he brought it 
with him? — but what I could see, I couldn’t tear my eyes from. Lean muscle and smooth, 
pale skin beaded with moisture; some scars of his own, though faint and not as deep as mine, 
the trace of centuries. 


“Or you could make yourself useful.” I let the cloak fall. 


Later, we were in bed. He had gotten out of the tub early on, saying that ‘underwater sex was 
generally uncomfortable’, because of course he would know. It had also taken him no time to 
figure out I had very little idea of what I was doing, but he had had the sense not to call me 
out on it. 


He was weaving his fingers through my hair now, over and over and always so gently, almost 
as if he were trying to reassure himself I was actually there but was afraid he would startle 
me away. 


“We'll make it a marriage according to the law, later,” he said, letting his hand finally rest on 
the mattress. ““We can have an actual wedding, if you like. In the Little Palace, or in the old 
chapel, or —” 


In a sleepy voice, I answered, “I will festoon the chapel with your entrails.” 


I felt him sigh into my neck as he put his arm around me, but he didn’t answer. 


IV. 


Our path soon reconnected with the Vy, where the Darkling’s carriage was already awaiting 
us, the timing meticulously planned. 


Sooner than I was ready, the fold appeared on the horizon, our descent into the Tula Valley 
bringing me closer and closer to my end to all things. I avoided looking out of the window 
whenever possible, and once we got into Kribirsk’s encampment, I didn’t put up any fight to 
get outside of the tent. 


My refuge, my home, was right in front of me, and I couldn’t face it for long enough to 
actually make a break for it. I felt like a traitor, but I couldn’t set the chain of feelings that 
was vaguely coalescing into a plan into motion yet. It wasn’t ready, and neither was I. 


Even if I disappeared into the darkness to free myself again, I would still be bound. I would 
still have a collar; inert, but a chain nonetheless. I also knew that organizing crossings would 
be out of the question for a long while, but I wasn’t ready to let go of humanity again. I had 
gotten used to talking to people, to always having them around — the idea of being alone 
again without anyone to hold me made my skin crawl, my mind return to the Stag’s lifeless 
eyes. 


To be human was to be weak, but I hadn’t noticed the jaws of the trap until I was already 
stuck in it. 


After I had a bath — separately from the Darkling, this time — a charcoal-clad servant led me 
inside the adjacent black tent, simply furnished but as lived-in as a room, with a large, 
inviting bed, its black bedspread patterned with constellations. 


The Darkling was sitting on the bed, wearing a black robe instead of his usual kefta. Even 
from a distance, it looked soft and silky, and I wanted to run my hands over it, follow the 
edges of the v it drew over his chest, slip my hands under. I wondered if the marks I had left 
on his skin would still show, if — 


He cocked his head, smiled. “Alina.” 


After weeks on the road, I was finally clean and wasn’t a reluctant guest in someone else’s 
home; could I really be blamed for straying from my revenge plans? My black bathrobe was 
so soft against my skin, and I just wanted a chance to sink into it, to let its darkness cover all 
of me. 


I felt more human than ever. The pull I felt toward my home scared me in a way it never had 
before, the crack in my mind protesting more loudly the closer I got, and I still didn’t have a 
plan. I didn’t know how to face myself or the volcra without that. 


But the Black Heretic wouldn’t judge me if I needed some more time to be human, to be 
weak, would he? 


I went up to him and knelt by the side of the bed. 


Last time we had been in a similar situation, I hadn’t known who he was. Now, we had a 
betrayal between us that ran as deep as my connection to the Shadow Fold, but I needed to 
say something first, make him understand. Press on the wound to feel the edges. 


I looked up at him and said, “Thank you. For home.” 


Then I averted my gaze again, breath caught in my throat. So many words over the years, and 
it was all I could get out now, everything else stuck under my ribs, choked by the collar at my 
neck. A few words, so heavy, and yet so inadequate. 


I was blinking back tears when the Darkling pulled me up to stand between his legs, ran his 
hands up my sides. I shivered. 


“Alina,” he whispered, “what do you mean?” 
“The fold is my home.” 


And then my face was pressed to his shoulder and I was talking nonsense, a jumbled mess of 
I lived there and I hate you and I prayed to you when I was hurt, and yes, the robe was as soft 
as it had looked. 


The amplification of his touch soothed me, and soon I wasn’t tearing up anymore, held into 
unbearable softness and a warmth that made me squirm. If I slipped my hand under his robe, 
would I finally feel closer? I ached to be, since I had found out what it felt like. 


"Better?" When I didn't answer, he added, "Let me." 


I didn't tell him that the only real way to make anything better would have been removing the 
collar, because that would have been futile, and in any case I wanted to do something about 
that myself... later. Always later. 


He untied the sash and let my bathrobe fall away, draping it over the bed, and gently led me 
to lie on the bedspread, a sea of stars. Then he knelt between my legs, and I strained to look 
at him, leaned on my elbows to see. 


“The people call you a saint,” he said, almost pensively, while openly staring at my cunt. 


I shoved his head between my legs, my fingers tugging at his hair. If he had a speech ready 
about the Black Heretic desecrating Sankta Alina, | didn't want to hear it. I didn't want to hear 
about Sankta Alina at all; sainthood didn't fit me, skin too tight over my bones. 


He laughed, his breath tickling me. “In a hurry?” 


“Shut up and kiss me,” I said, breathless. 


He did, slowly, almost languidly, then he pulled back again. If it hadn’t been for the awkward 
angle, I would have slapped him. 


“What, do you want me to ask nicely?” I wasn’t going to do that. He could be 'reasonable 
about this' for once; I wasn't going to be nice. 


“As much as I like hearing you beg,” he said, and leaned his cheek against my thigh, his eyes 
meeting mine, “I’d rather hear you pray.” 


Oh. 


Had I not spent years stitching words together into litanies, recited them when the sky was 
empty and my bones felt hollow? 


He kissed his way up my thighs, slowly, and this time I didn't mind; it only gave me more 
time to find the right words, the right prayer to start with. In another religion, this could have 
felt blasphemous, but it was my own, built over the scraps I gathered and whatever strength I 
could find on the sands, and to me there could be nothing holier than my saint teaching me 
about the meaning of worship. 


He didn’t stop when pleasure interrupted my train of thoughts, when I could no longer corral 
the river of words into a sentence. He could be merciful, my saint, when his followers were 
loyal. 


S| 


What I expected to be a night spent in Kribirsk turned into several days, then into a week. At 
first, I thought I was losing track of time; I barely got out of the tent, spending my days 
sketching volcra, writing the bones of my own version of Grisha theory, and making up for 
the sleep I definitely wasn’t getting at night. (Revenge could wait.) 


The Darkling left every day around the same time, always looking refreshed despite the fact 
that he also clearly wasn’t getting much sleep. I didn’t know where he found the energy to do 
that. 


It was while drawing a volcra’s clawed hand on the margin of my writings (‘why hands 
weren’t necessary for summoning’) that it occurred to me that stills and drawings weren’t that 
different. If I could learn to draw without a reference, maybe I could do the same with stills, 
if I knew the subject well enough. 


While I was comparing the movement of a still of my left hand with my actual hand, the 
Darkling came back into the tent. 


“What are you stalling for?” I asked without looking at him, but let my stills dissolve. 
“I’m not stalling. This is our honeymoon.” 


I turned. He was smiling, arms crossed, and I couldn’t tell whether he was serious and smug 
or simply making fun of me. And did it really matter? I should have summoned my own 
slaughter moon and cut him where he stood. 


“We should give everyone the time to arrive, Alina.” 


Ah, so he was making fun of me. “Right. Can’t annihilate a whole city without an audience. 
That’d be a waste.” The nervousness seeped into my voice, my hands clutching the table. He 
hadn’t outright stated that was the plan, but he hadn’t denied it either, never did each time I 
implied it was. 


He closed the distance between us and bent to kiss my forehead. “Come back to bed.” 


It was easier, not to have to think. 


D 


I woke to him kissing a path down my neck, moving to nuzzle the undersides of my breasts, 
humming something to himself that contained the words ‘bitey wife’. I hadn’t bitten him that 
much, | thought, looking at the purpling bruises on his shoulders through my lashes. 


All right, maybe I had. Was that why, for all his talk of worship, he hadn’t asked me to get on 
my knees? I would have, if he had. 


I closed my eyes again. “We’re not married,” I reminded him. 
“Trrelevant.” 


He moved lower. After that, I no longer was in the mood for arguing. 

a) 
My days became defined by Genya’s visits, always bringing a tray with her in what had to be 
mid-morning. We talked about many unimportant things, and I had never been more glad of 
her ability to pretend that everything was going as usual, of her carefully-constructed calm 
facade. We talked, and I ignored that she was wearing Corporalki red, and she ignored the 
collar around my neck and the fact that I was sipping contraceptive tea. For how much I 


missed Nadia and Marie, I was glad they weren’t in Kribirsk; I didn’t want to explain my 
own actions to someone else. 


Shadows still hung over our conversations. I learned that the King was ‘indisposed’, the 
Queen confined to her quarters, Vasily on a convenient ‘vacation’ in Caryeva. She told me all 
of this with a smile that had a little more bite than usual, and I answered that I was glad, 
because I was. Independently from my current lack of revenge, they shouldn’t have been 
allowed to lead Ravka for a moment longer. 


I was lying prone on the mattress, not quite asleep, when I felt it dip by my side, the 
bedsheets pushed away. 


“We’ll build a space for you in the Grand Palace,” the Darkling said, his hands rubbing my 
shoulders, slowly. “A Nap Zone in the throne room.” I didn’t need to look at him to know 


that he was smiling. “No noise while my wife is resting, our subjects would do well to 
remember that.” 


The idea was appealing. But — 

“No throne?” 

He nibbled around my left scapula, unconcerned, and wasn’t that an overly specific place to — 
Could he know — 

“Ts that what you want?” 


Not really, no. When I had played make-believe with Mal in the orphanage’s empty rooms, I 
had liked to imagine myself as a queen, but that was a fantasy that had completely 
disappeared once I understood what real royalty was like, what it meant to rule. 


“You can be my queen, if that’s what you want.” One of his hands came to rest on the small 
of my back, a warm weight. “Or you can choose not to. You could be my consort. My pet, if 
you like.” 


The way he said it, completely devoid of judgment, was heady in its own right. I shifted 
against the mattress, delicious pressure with each slow movement. 


This had nothing in common with Baghra’s mocking words; he was offering me the chance to 
live a cat’s life, sleeping at odd hours and never having to think about anything important, 
because he would be there to take care of it and me. What it did to me, the thought of being 
cared for. 


“How does that sound?” he asked, his hand straying in a way that told me he knew exactly 
how it sounded. 


I rocked back against the mattress and his hand, until I came apart in gentle shivers that did 
very little to relieve the ache. 


As I felt his fingers circle my entrance, I closed my eyes and sighed into the pillow, thought 
of a collar and a chain connecting it to a throne and him lounging upon it as he always did, a 
comforting pull around my neck and no weight on my shoulders. The image made me squirm 
with the wave of warmth it summoned. 


The Darkling’s other hand laid flat between my shoulder blades, between the raised ridges of 
scars, pinning me as surely as an insect under glass. “Shhh. You’re right where you belong.” 


Would it be so bad — 


He summoned my light with his fingers inside me, and I came, hard and drawn-out, guided 
by his hand. 


What did I want? 


After our night in Adena, I had allowed him to use my light while we were in bed together, 
and I liked that in the same way collars suddenly became appealing when I was aroused. It 
had almost worried me at first, how much my priorities could shift in that state of mind, but I 
had figured it out —'no, Alina, you don't secretly want to be owned, you're simply horny' — 
and the Darkling still seemed to understand where we stood well enough not to try any of that 
when I wasn’t, but the collar stayed on, a reminder. 


The night before the crossing, I was sitting at the Darkling’s desk wearing nothing but his 
kefta — it wasn’t the most comfortable of dressing gowns, but it was about the principle of the 
thing — and sketching a nest’s matriarch. I was drawing one of the many little volcra heads 
peeking from under her wings when I heard the Darkling stand and head toward me. He had 
been sleeping when I had started this drawing. 


“Your volcra girlfriend?” He stood right behind me; I could stand abruptly and hit him in the 
abdomen with the chair’s top rail, just because. 


“Oh, no. This one’s already married.” Not that volcra had anything like marriage, but 
couldn’t he tell I was drawing an old, fearsome lady? Volcra familial customs — communal 
child-raising in nests, everyone sleeping in a pile like cats — had always made more sense to 
me anyway. “Wait. You read ‘Your Volcra Boyfriend’?” 


His hands slid to uncover my shoulders, his kefta pooling around my waist. “The Black 
Heretic did nothing wrong,” he echoed. 


I twirled the pencil between my fingers. Despite everything, I had to keep myself from 
groaning. The idea of him reading the terrible jokes I had written together with Marie and 
Nadia, mixed with details about actual volcra mating rituals, made me want to disappear into 
the earth. 


This did, however, explain a lot of things, like the way he had known where to bite. Of course 
that hadn’t been instinct on his part; he was less of a volcra than I had hoped. 


“That wasn’t for you and it was only funny because you were supposed to be extremely 
dead.” 


He hummed and tightened his hold on my shoulders. Then he summoned through me, casting 
the tent in sunlight, but the light held no warmth for me. Even in this strange, procrastinating 
truce, I hadn’t given him permission to use my power outside of bed, but of course he thought 
he didn’t need it. 


For a moment, I thought about actually hitting him with the chair, or pushing his hands away, 
but as I stared into the nest matriarch’s eyes, another thought clawed its way through my 
mind. 


It’s always easier to reclaim nest-space when the invader thinks they’ve already won. 


The crossing. I would wait until I could use the terrain to my advantage. 


“Giving a new meaning to the concept of afterglow?” I asked instead. 


He snorted and let his hands fall away, and the sensation of being smothered by his presence 
lifted, my light home again. 


“You'll be the death of me,” he said. 


Oh, he had no idea. 


V. 


I decided to get out of the tent on my own only on the last morning before the crossing. As 
soon as I lifted the flap, I had to shield my eyes with a hand and squint, as the gentle morning 
rays felt almost too much to handle. 


It happened every time I sought refuge in the darkness. I would get used to it someday. 


The oprichniki and Heartrender guards barely paid any attention to me. They knew at this 
point that I wasn’t going to run, and I’d be surprised if they saw me as anything more than 
the Darkling’s new sunshine wife. 


I almost wished things were that simple. That I could allow myself to go back into the tent 
and wait for him to come back to bed, think about nothing but his kisses. That we could 
really be newlyweds on a honeymoon, without a forced collar and a torn country between us. 


We could have had all of it. We really could have, but not like this. Not with him using me to 
shape the world in his image, not with me using him to forget the world existed. 


I sat on the barren Kribirsk ground and gazed at my home, wishing I could make myself a 
blanket out of it and sleep for the next few years, but I understood the world enough to know 
that I couldn’t afford to, couldn’t keep hiding from my fears. 


He was the one who had said I always acted rashly, selfishly, and without a plan. Maybe I 
should start working on some of those things, just not in the way he’d like me to. 


I looked at where the sand met the darkness, the blurring walls of it curling like smoke, an 
illusion of movement. Memories of fairy tales and their hearts of truth rumbled through my 
mind. 


Will you come with me and be bride to nothing but the shore? 


It was then that I let the crack in my mind widen, the wall that had held for more than a 
decade crumble to shining dust through my memories. 


For in her reflection she always saw a free woman. 


I let myself remember. 


It started like an egg white’s trickle and continued like a dam bursting, ending then in shallow 
waves, an echo at the door of my mind. There was some grief in letting go, in watching 
worlds die and possibilities shatter, but it was all buried in the rapids of my will to live, my 
own lost river leading me to the unsea. 


I sprang to my feet and laughed, laughed until my lungs hurt, the oprichniki looking at me 
with vague concern. I laughed in a way I hadn’t let myself do since I had been a tiny ghost on 
a Kribirsk roof, deciding I would try to be human again as long as I got to be free. And I 
hadn’t, I hadn’t, so the game should change. 


I had changed too much to go back to being the little ghost, to slip back into the silent 
darkness and never reappear again until everyone thought me dead. The life of scavengers 
had nothing to give me anymore. I was human now, but to be human was to be forced into a 
cage until you made it your own, changed it into your home, accepted your own subjugation. 
There was no freedom to be found there. 


Now everyone would get to know the monster. 


Chapter End Notes 


Imagine thinking you can control Alina Starkov in her own home and not get volcra'd 
for it! 

He is so going to get volcra'd. 

(And on some level he knows it. The Fjerdan and Shu Han ambassadors were already in 
Kribirsk at the time of Alina’s arrival, the Darkling is stalling just as much as she is. For 
Ravka, of course.) 


A note on schedule: lessons have begun again, and “one chapter a week” was possible 
over the summer but is an unrealistic goal for me now; for now there is no set schedule 
and next chapter will be here as soon as it’s done. 


Let me know what you thought! 


Your Volcra Bride 


Chapter Summary 


Remember ‘Your Volcra Boyfriend’? Alina promised Nadia they’d have a sequel of 
some sorts. 
This one won’t be written on paper. 


Chapter Notes 


The most graphic parts of this chapter are in the flashbacks, which show two of Alina’s 
suppressed memories. The first one is Mal’s death (not that graphic), while the second 
one has a somewhat more detailed description both of volcra feeding methods and of 
what happens to people when they’re turned into volcra. 

They’ re both italicized and separated from the rest of the text by bat emojis 4#@ so you 
can skip/skim what you need. 


The rest of the chapter is less graphic, but we're still talking about volcra. 


See the end of the chapter for more notes 


“Dear Mal, 

I havent heard from you, so I assume you’ve met and married a volcra and that you’re living 
comfortably on the Shadow Fold, where you have neither light nor paper with which to write. 
Or, possibly, your new bride ate both your hands.” 


—Alina’s last letter to Mal, Chapter 12 of Shadow and Bone 


A few hours before the crossing, I had retreated into the tent again, not wanting to attract 
more stares. The wild joy of remembering was giving way to a kind of nervous energy I 
wasn’t used to, and I felt like I was going to vibrate right out of my body. 


Genya had brought me the clothes for the demonstration. Under the heavy black cloak, I was 
wearing a black dress not so different from the one of the Winter Fete—one that let my 
shoulders bare, as the Darkling needed skin contact to summon through me. How nice of him, 
I thought while pulling the cloak tighter around me to ward off the goosebumps. 


Would he notice he was actually doing me a favor with this one? Probably not, as I was 
having a hard time believing that myself. My plan unfortunately required me not to summon 


at all on my own. 
“Cold?” 


The Darkling was reclining on the cushions, watching me. He was wearing a ceremonial 
kefta, dark red embroidery and hints of silver at the hems; it all looked black from a distance, 
but the colors gave it depth. 


“The collar doesn’t stop you from summoning, you know.” 


I stopped pacing around and almost told him that if he was so concerned with heat 
preservation, he could come here and warm me himself, but the time for that was gone. I was 
heading into battle; the last thing I needed was for him to get close enough to notice 
something had changed. 


“T like watching you use your light,” he added, as if that were relevant. (It was relevant.) 
“Almost as much as you like using it yourself.” 


He raised an eyebrow at my tone; I once again had the impression that I was amusing him 
somehow. When he stood and went to pull me into an embrace that was slightly too tight, I 
only squirmed a little. My skin felt all wrong anyway. 


His touch, as usual, didn’t. 
“Always so stubborn,” he whispered against my hair. “I like that too.” 


He pulled back, smiling. Despite everything, as he twisted a strand of my hair around his 
fingers, tugging slightly, I felt myself blush. It was a paradox, how he made me feel so human 
when he was the one who had made me not; maybe one day I would manage to make sense 
of it, and then his approval wouldn’t give me the same feeling as the starry sky gazing back at 
me. 


“I’m surprised you can still feel the cold at all,” he said then. “I wonder...” 

I blinked, trying not to get distracted by his touch, by the hand playing with my hair, by the 
constant stream of bite him bite him bite him that was now constantly whispering through my 
mind. 

“What do you mean?” 


“It’s time to go.” He let his hand fall; I almost followed. “We’ll show them what you can do.” 


Then the Darkling turned toward the tent’s entrance, toward the fold, face radiant with joy at 
the thought of wiping a city off the map. 


The people didn’t know. 


That was the first thing I realized as I stepped toward the skiff, the Darkling at my side, 
crowd parting around us. The people calling for the destruction of my home, praising my 
name, calling me a saint, had no idea what they were actually cheering for. I couldn’t see 
their faces—I wasn’t wearing my glasses, for appearance’s sake—but I could hear their 
elation, smell their tears of relief, and I knew there was no malice to them, only hope. They 
wished to see their siblings from the other side without monsters in the middle, that was all 
there was to it. A much younger version of me could have understood that desire, felt it even. 


Now I could only think about home. 


I saw people extend their arms toward me, invoking the saints, screaming prayers, and I had 
the disconcerting thought that without the Second Army around me, I would never reach the 
skiff. The people would hold me back to get a piece of me for themselves, take me apart to 
achieve salvation, push me onto an altar made of the palest marble and gut me like a pig. I 
could see another version of me destroying a city then, the city that mistook hunger for love. 


I was hungry too. 


The darkness almost sang to me, voices fading into the background until all I could hear was 
the chatter inside, the movements in the shadows. It was another kind of hearing, like looking 
into a clear body of water and needing to lose focus of the pebbles to see the fish swimming 
above as more than silver flashes, the way one had to let go of them to if they wished to 
understand the quick, uneven paths of the pond skaters darting above. 


Like water, it filled my ears, making everything feel deeper and yet further away, as if 
trapped in another world. 


As we neared the skiff and commoners were replaced by foreign ambassadors and soldiers 
ready for the crossing, I realized that reality was a ladder, and I had spent most of my life 
firmly planted on the ground floor. I knew my eyesight was faulty—because I was human 
and because I was not—but human hearing was just as limited. 


I was jolted out of my thoughts when one chained figure flanked by Heartrenders came into 
focus. 


She was thinner than I had ever seen her, her cheeks hollow and bruised, her blond hair grimy 
and cut asymmetrically short, but there was no way I wouldn’t recognize her. 


“Ruby?” 


She turned in my direction, surprise clear on her face, but before she could say anything, the 
Darkling was steering me away, a firm grip on my elbow. 


“What's the meaning of this?” 
We stepped onto the gangplank. “She’s here as... insurance.” 


Of course. Marie and Nadia weren’t in Kribirsk, but only because he had found a handy 
replacement who wouldn’t make any Second Army soldier resent him. 


“You really can’t do anything without threatening my friends, can you?” 
Was Ruby a ‘friend’? She felt like someone from another life; not that it mattered. 


“I’m not threatening her. I’m freeing her.” He didn’t even look at me as he said that, gaze 
fixed on the fold, as if he could stare through it. 


“Oh? Are you freeing Novokribirsk too?” 


“So quick to believe the worst of me.” His tone was light, but there was true anger beneath 
his words, reverberating through our bond. I had to be more careful. “I got her from the 
otkazat'sya prison, where she has been serving her sentence for facilitating illegal crossings. 
If you behave, she will walk free. If not...” He leaned against the railing, expression serene. 
“She will go back to rotting in a cell, as the law demands.” 


It made sense. It also meant I had to change my plan. 


I took in my blurry surroundings, slowly. It was a strange kind of familiarity, to stand on the 
deck of a skiff while facing home. As I watched the dark-haired figure — probably Zoya — get 
into position at the sail, I realized that I wasn’t used to seeing skiffs whole. 


(Well, it would be only a question of time, wouldn’t it?) 


The small, bitter smile died on my face. The Corporalki holding Ruby’s chains were now at 
the stern, a few steps behind the Kerch delegation, and I strained to look at her. She looked 
like she was squirming, or — 


The Darkling took hold of my chin and turned me to stare straight ahead, at the bowsprit and 
the darkness that would soon envelop it. 


“Now,” he said, fingers pressing under my chin, “behave.” 


I wanted to chew his fingers off. (I wanted to grab his shoulders and kiss him senseless, only 
to see how he would react if I did that in front of everyone.) 


Instead, I did nothing. I stood still, even as I felt a Durast enclose my ankle in iron, the short, 
heavy chain hidden by the folds of my dress. 


The Darkling let go of my chin, and I followed the red threads up his sleeves with my gaze, 
blood pounding in my ears. There was the fate of a city on my shoulders, and I couldn’t have 
Mal with me, and there was nothing to hold the memories back anymore. This wasn’t the first 
time I had been afraid of cross, afraid of what the darkness would hold for me. 


Mal. Wasn’t he with me? 
So you did kill him after all, the Darkling had said. 


I closed my eyes and let myself remember. 


Iam eight years old and the fold isnt my home. It is the nightmare tearing Ravka apart; it is 
the wall of darkness and evil created by the boogeyman of bedtime stories. (Behave, Ana 
Kuya says, or the Black Heretic and his volcra will steal you away.) 


Me and Mal, we have never been good at behaving. We brave the sea of night like we face all 
kinds of bullies — those our age, those older, those with authority — and for a little while, 
everything seems to go as it should. Mal knows the way (Mal always knows the way) and in 
no time we'll get to the True Sea, see the golden domes of Os Kervo, sunlight shining over us 
again and reflecting on the waves. The idea itself calls to me in ways I don t understand, and 
as we pass pale dune after pale dune, I feel it build up, grow in the empty space, nothing 
around us but the endless whisper of sand. 


Then, screeching in the air. Then, the sound of wings beating in the dark, a promise of teeth. 
The volcra descend over us, talons ready. 


I’m holding a knife in my hand, and it offers no comfort. With my other hand, I’m holding 
Mal’, and because of that, there's nowhere else I'd rather be. I’m already living a borrowed 
life, my village destroyed during one of Ravka’s many skirmishes near the southern border, 
the shadows of Dva Stolba’s ruins all that is left even in my mind. 


Volcra claws sink into Mal’s shoulder. The pain is blinding, as if it were mine, because it is, 
and I strike at the volcra with my knife. It doesn t even pierce the skin, but my grip on it is 
slippery with sweat, and my hand ends up closing over the blade. 


It cuts a halfmoon into my palm as it falls. Light pours out of the cut before the blood does. 


I dont let Mal go as we both fall back onto the sand, I coughing and him wheezing, choking; 
when I turn to look at him, his clothes are torn, dark curls sticky with blood. 


“Stay,” I say, on some level knowing it’s already too late, on another knowing I can t face 
that yet, can t face the world without him. 


Tam still glowing when he raises his hand to my cheek, wet, tears and blood mixing. 
“IT won t leave you, Alina,” he whispers. 
He closes his eyes, and he does, and he doesn t. 


T rise, dunes stretching around me past my ring of light, and I understand their shape without 
needing to see, a knowing that goes deeper than my senses. As it never has, as it always has; 
in the following years, I would try to translate my un-sight into maps. 


Ido not cry anymore. Theres nothing to mourn, really. My newly-discovered, already 
amplified light fills my ears like the roar of a waterfall. 


We are each other s. We have always been. 


There is nothing we can t face together. 


Age 


I came back to reality with a gasp as the skiff lurched, leaving the dock. My eyes burned and 
my lids were wet. I hadn’t killed Mal. I hadn’t. 


The Darkling was studying me, expression unreadable. He had been giving a speech just a 
few moments ago, but I hadn’t heard a word of it. 


“Ruining your plans yet?” I asked. 


“No one is going to blame you for being overcome by emotions on such a fateful day,” he 
answered as he unfastened my cloak, the cold immediately biting at my skin. I struggled to 
stay still as he laid his hands on my shoulders, as warm as ever. Hands that could make and 
destroy with the same efficiency, I thought as we started sliding into his creation, the 
darkness swallowing bow and sails and people alike. Hands that made my light flare bright, 
caged through the bones of one of his worst crimes. 


His, not mine. He couldn’t make without destroying and couldn’t love without making a 
chain out of death, but it didn’t have to be like this. 


(The snow looks like sand and the sand looks like snow. One moment I see the Stag, the next I 
see Mal in his place. They are both bleeding, and I didnt kill them, and they never left.) 


(A shattered heart, a severed body, and not a promise broken.) 


The Darkling thought that taking a life was all there was to amplifiers. Everything was 
always about taking for him. A life couldn’t be freely given through mutual understanding or 
friendship or love; death came before and after everything, the ruler of us all. The Shadow 
Fold could continue to exist only as long as it could be controlled, used as a weapon, as 
Ravka’s most cruel show of force. 


More than my saint or my enemy or my lover, the Darkling was simply wrong. 


I wasn’t a weapon or a soldier, and my home was a kingdom made out of fear and pain and 
death. It didn’t need more, never had. And neither did Ravka, no matter that on the other side 
there were people who would sell me to Fjerda in a heartbeat, who would slaughter everyone 
on this skiff. One could never trust human mercy. 


I thought about the chain around my ankle, heavy and Durast-made. There was no way a 
Grisha girl whose power was just as restrained could ever break it. 


It would be no match, however, for a volcra. 


In the surreal glow, I turned to look at the Darkling and smiled with teeth. The volcra 
couldn’t reach me through my own dome, my own defenses turned into a prison. Mine. Now 
that I knew, I only needed to reach back. 


The light fell, a candle snuffed out. 


The Darkling’s hands spasmed with surprise, squeezing my collarbones, but there was 
nothing, nothing for him anymore. I could feel his surprise and sweet fear through our 
connection. Could he feel my exhilaration too? 


“T have something to add,” I said, and my voice rang through the uneasy whispers like a bell. 


rer 


Iam nine years old and stumbling on the dunes. The Shadow Fold is sinking its teeth deeper 
and deeper inside me. I bite my nails constantly, but they regrow too quickly, always oddly 
sharp; my shoulder blades are sticking from my back, misshapen. The cries and calls that 
echo in the black sky feel more like voices every day, and I want to join them. I want to 
belong. 


Tam in pain all the time. Theres something coursing through my body, something that is 
more than simple growing pains, something I don t understand. My ribs feel too tight for my 
lungs; my gums and jaw are constantly sore, no matter how little I eat. Summoning makes my 
eyes burn like salt on a wound, so I use my power less and less, half-hoping the volcra will 
find me. 


I fall on all fours on the sand and cry, sobs shaking my tiny body, pale and sickly and 
sickening yet. 


A call. Gentle flaps. A comforting weight covers me, and I open my eyes to see a leathery 
wing, so close to my face that I could trace the patagium $ capillaries with my clawed fingers. 
I’m surrounded by volcra, their white eyes fixed on me, razor-sharp teeth clicking with 
concern. 


(A runt abandoned on the sands. She has had no nest-mates to keep her warm or nest-adults 
to feed her as her wings and adult teeth come in. She’ tiny and half-starved, but with time 
and a flock that cares for her, she could be the strongest of them all. She remembers how it is 
to be human more than any of them ever will, and her power could easily deter any rival 
flock trying to usurp nest-space. 


But first, she needs to be fed.) 


Another volcra lands in front of me. It has fed recently, its face still caked in bits of food; it 
badly needs a dust bath. Most importantly, its gular pouch is bulging, full of nutritious, half- 
digested flesh to bring to the littles. 


(They'd usually regurgitate straight into the little’s waiting, wide-open mouth, but the runt’s 
mouth is too small, too human for her jaw to be ready to unhinge. Not ready, not ready. 
They'd come back later and welcome her at the right time, but they have felt her cries of 
hunger and loneliness, and cant stand to ignore her any longer.) 


The volcra regurgitates onto the dune. It is a warm meal, if a bit sandy. 


I wriggle out of the membranous cocoon and crawl toward the puddle, sand coarse under my 
hands. I bend to bring my mouth to it, and then I notice the foot. 


The volcra just recently fed. 


It didn t chew the human — no, the food — properly. A human foot. It looks like my own. It 
looks like my own had only a few weeks ago. It looks like something I and Mal had seen in 
the pages of a book, sticking out of a volcra’s mouth. I don t want to look now. I cant. 


I feel like throwing up too, despite my stomach being empty. Iam so hungry, and yet I cant 
eat, I cant, I cant — 


IT was human. I am human. I want to be human. 
I choose to be human and summon. 


Alone, I half-walk, half-crawl to the nearest wrecked skiff and curl up in its belly, over a pile 
of torn corecloth and other scraps. The pain comes in waves, washing my memory as it flows. 
My skin re-knits in places, my young body malleable but still not made for such a sudden 
change in shape. Later, I will come to think of all of my scars as ‘volcra scars’, not 
remembering that some of them had been made by my own volcra, stretch marks from a 
halted and hastily reversed growth. 


(The volcra mourn. They watch the runt wander aimlessly, hide in food boxes, bring food they 
aren t allowed to eat from one end of the fold to the other, still pretending to be prey. Young 
volcra in their post-fledgling phase sometimes follow her, curious or lovestruck or both, but 
they never get close enough. The adults don t dare come closer either. She’ll have to find 
them in her own time, when she is done burying herself in the light.) 


Aga 


I looked at my own hands, the light no longer in another person’s control but firmly kept 
under my skin. The same light that had hidden my own truth from my sight for years. 


My nature. 
I’m sorry I left you so long under the sun. 
The volcra called, shrieks in the dark. This time, I answered. 


Wings exploded from my back, knocking the Darkling aside as I breathed his darkness in, let 
it run through my veins, alive and merzost-strong. There was no such thing as corruption, 
only balances broken, things waiting to be set right. He had taken what was mine, and I 
would leave with a piece of his creation, make my own rules. Before the Darkling could 
realize what had happened, I broke the chain and pushed him over the wooden railing. 


When your opponent didn’t hand you a knife, you threw the opponent away. Easy. 


I heard him scream as he went down, but we weren’t that high over the dunes for the fall 
itself to do much damage; he could talk the rest out with the volcra. 


As I dove away from the deck, I lit up again, a bolt of brightness darting under the belly of 
the skiff and then back up again. I was the only star in the deepest of nights; not prey, not a 


trapped girl, but a monster wielding a lure of light. 


I perched on the railing and folded the wings on my back, the light shining through them and 
highlighting the merzost spreading through the blood vessels, an intricate web of black. I 
couldn’t see it on my shoulders, but it reappeared around my elbows, the grayish-pink of my 
legs and forearms fading dark gray at the edge, fingers and toes ending in sharp, black claws; 
a transformation that looked incomplete but wasn’t. The hair that fell on my eyes had gone 
gray with merzost too, but that was as far as it went. The rest of my body felt the same as it 
ever was. 


The Corporalki by Ruby’s side raised their hands, their fists closing. Nothing happened. 


“That only works on humans,” I said, and my voice hadn’t changed at all. “Do I look human 
to you?” 


I almost wished they could answer me; it would be a while until I could look at myself in a 
mirror. 


The Heartrenders’ powerlessness had probably less to do with my species and more with the 
amount of merzost currently running through my arteries, but I wasn’t there to argue the 
intricacies of Grisha power. I shook my head to get the hair out of my face — it would take me 
a little to trust my clawed hands with the human skin of my face — and shifted my gaze to 
Ruby. 


No, not gray, I realized as the Heartrenders shrunk back, leaving Ruby frozen on the deck. 
White. My hair had gone completely white. 


I threw myself on my friend. There was no time to wonder whether she was afraid of me 
now, whether she had ever thought of me as a friend at all, whether she would hate me for 
this. I picked her up with my clawed feet and flew off the skiff again, toward Novokribirsk — 
and dove straight toward the sand, above and below losing their meaning as earth and night 
switched places once, twice. 


While flying was instinctive for a volcra once its wings had developed, I had never had a 
chance to practice. I was a fledgling carrying someone heavier than my human self on new 
wings, with nothing to carry me, the strain on my back enough to make me scream. Ruby 
struggled through my talons, her whole body shaking, legs kicking around. I could smell her 
pierced skin, and then we were both screaming. 


A roar. A strong gust of wind lifted me and Ruby away from the approaching dunes, filling 
my wings like a skiff’s sail, and I was gliding, the volcra cheering me on. 


I risked a glance behind. At the edge of my light, I could see the skiff, a black-haired figure 
clad in blue turned in my direction, arms outstretched. 


Zoya. 


All around me, I could hear the volcra chatter excitedly. Some were starting to sing their 
feeding songs, and I wanted to sing along with them, leave my weight and join them. Some 


chirped at me happily on their way to the skiff, probably thinking I was looking for a 
secluded place to eat. No one would bother a fledgling on her first hunt, of course, but I was 
not hunting — I needed to remember that. 


Through my un-sight, I felt the skiff rapidly retreat toward Kribirsk as I flew in the opposite 
direction, both of us outrunning monsters. 


Who knew? Some humans might even make it. 


Novokribirsk was much as I remembered it: drab and gray aside from the market, 
overflowing with goods coming both from the ports in Os Kervo and the other side of the 
Fold. The only difference was the crowd at the dock, awaiting a Sun Summoner that would 
never come and completely oblivious to the invisible volcra carrying a bleeding girl right 
above them. 


I left Ruby on a roof, broke her chains, and flew away again without a word. I told myself I 
didn’t have the time to talk or the words to explain, but the truth was, I wasn’t ready to face 
her yet and the sight of the crowd mixed with the smell of blood were making me hungry. 
She had contacts in the city, and no one knew she was a prisoner on the other side. She would 
be safe, I told myself as I flew to leave the sunlit world again. 


As I watched the West Ravkan troops stationed at the easternmost edge of the crowd, I had a 
sudden idea. I needed to fly back quickly to help Zoya get safely to Kribirsk, but I was 
invisible and I had wings, and there was nothing more beautiful than the feeling of the sun on 
my back as the wind lifted me up. Maybe one day I would get to see my home from above. 


I didn’t want to eat humans. It felt like something one couldn’t come back from; I was still 
like them in many ways, and the thought creeped me out. 


There was, however, one last thing I wanted to do. 


When I reached the docks, I sharpened my invisibility, made sure not to miss any parts of my 
changed body, and dove. 


The wind whipped around me so sharply I had to close my eyes for a moment, and maybe I 
had overestimated my capabilities, but I knew what I was doing. I had unlocked some part of 
my mind that had been asleep all along, and it knew about flight. 


A man stood apart from the others on the edge of the docks, and I recognized the meaning of 
his heavy blue cloak, of his decorated uniform. I aimed for him, then dodged upwards at the 
last possible moment, delighting in his confused scream. 


I flew away into the darkness while carrying General Zlatan’s ugly fur hat in my talons. 


He was the perfect person to practice on, really. As I left the sunlit world behind, I vowed to 
do that more often, to find more people like him to practice on — people I wouldn’t mind 
accidentally beheading. After all, | thought as I threw his hat on the sand, J might soon have 
to behead him on purpose. 


When I got to where the sand was teeming with volcra, my shoulders were aching, and I 
aimed straight for the ground. I barely summoned; I didn't want to bother anyone's lunch. 
Instead, I extended the un-sight I had inherited from Mal, and found no new wrecks nearby. 
The skiff had made it to Kribirsk, just significantly lighter. Also, the Darkling was alive. His 
ceremonial kefta was half-torn on his left shoulder, and he was being kept upright by a 
volcra, but his eyes were open, alert. 


As I descended, I didn’t know whether I was glad or disappointed to see him still breathing 
and relatively unharmed, surrounded by a few half-eaten corpses and feasting volcra. He had 
his own little group of volcra admirers, too, but they weren’t trying to bite him. No, they were 
sniffing him, backing off, then clicking their teeth at each other, gray faces twitching; they 
seemed to be... arguing. 


I understood then. 


I fell onto the nearby sand, laughing as hard as my human lungs would allow, glowing faintly. 
The volcra turned toward me, but made no move to attack the Darkling; if anything, my 
return seemed to strengthen their resolve not to. 


Of course they wouldn’t try to eat him. He smelled like me. 


Most volcra left his side as he called my name, distraught, but I ignored him. He could wait, 
and the volcra he was laying against was already making sure he didn’t get sand in his 
wounds. 


I tried to stand up, but I was so unused to the weight on my back and my spindly feet that I 
fell forward on my hands and knees. I scrambled toward my family, uneasy hunger forgotten 
as they raised their heads and noticed me in turn. 


Volcra crowded around me, nudging me, lightly nipping at my legs to encourage me forward 
as I crawled. They bit lightly and I bit them back, recognizing the song of their welcome. It 
didn’t matter that I didn’t look like them, and that by holding amplified light inside me, I 
never would. They recognized me and I recognized them, as I had spent years sketching them 
on stolen paper, their faces and their rippling shoulders and the beautiful outline of their 
wings. 


I was still clumsy in this body, and sometimes hit others with my new wings, sank into the 
sand up to my wrists because I forgot how my hands worked, but I went forward and they 
followed. 


There was a path on the dunes. Someone had gathered hundreds of lanterns in all shapes and 
sizes, from Durasts’ corpselight to paper lamps in Shu Han’s style and simple candles 
carefully planted in the sand. Some of the lanterns were so ancient they were little more than 
rust and cracked glass, but still they were lit, yellow and faint orange lights. The volcra led me 
to the path, tiny flames flickering around me, stars for a place that had lost them long ago. 


Soon my destination came into view, at first a blurred semicircle, then clearer and clearer. As 
a child, I had spent many hours building altars to the Black Heretic, but nothing could 


compare to what I was faced with: the work of a whole community, a whole nest. 


From the smallest icons to images painted on planks of decks for safe passage, from 
statuettes and pendants to a skiff’s cracked figurehead, my human likeness stared back at me 
in a half circle, painted in gold and adorned with haloes. 


At its center was a stone altar, bare, waiting. 


I pulled myself to my knees shakily, then rose to sit upon the cold stone, wings folded on my 
back, and watched the volcra flock all around me — the ones my age, the elders, and even the 
matriarch with some of the littles on her back. They were all waiting for me to understand 
what they had built. 


A ramshackle shrine for a scavenger saint, Alina of the Fold. 


Chapter End Notes 


We're at the end of the Shadow and Bone arc! My combination of Siege and Storm and 
Ruin and Rising will begin with an interlude written in third person omniscient, just like 
the first chapter; it will give you an insight on what the Darkling is feeling as well. 


A few notes: 

~» Alina's physical transformation will not affect more than wings and hands/feet, and 
there'll be no cannibalism; 

~» The shape of the shrine is inspired by the Giants' grave of S'Ena'e Thomes, just 
mostly made of wood and assorted wreckage; 

~» The volcra were arguing about whether the Darkling counted as a volcra or not. It 
may have saved his life but I don't think he'd be happy to know that 

~» Also, in case you missed it, | wrote To Demand Aim, an unrelated story about the 
Darkling hate-reading Mal's letters. (Mind the tags.) 


Let me know what you thought! 
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